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HE Irish situation is outrageous and ridiculous. 

British troops this week have occupied Free 
State territory on the Ulster frontier, employing 
field-guns, howitzers, whippet tanks, Lewis guns and 
aeroplanes against the scratch rifles of the Free State 
irregulars. Gas does not seem, so far, to have been 
used on either side. It is an inglorious kind of warfare, 
but fortunately it appears to involve comparatively 
few casualties. Several Irishmen have been blown 
to bits by shells, but there is no news as yet of any 
British soldier having been killed. War correspondents, 
however, are hastening to the spot and next week the 
London evening papers may find occasion for some 
sensational headlines and exciting narratives. Mean- 
while, however, negotiations are proceeding in London on 
the most peaceable terms between the Irish and British 
Governments, and at the time of writing there seems 
to be an excellent prospect of agreement on the terms 
of the new Irish Constitution. Such a situation almost 
defies comment. But there are grounds for serious 
uneasiness regarding the precise instructions and status 
of the British forces which are operating on the Ulster 
border. It is not at all clear how far these troops are 
taking their orders from Belfast or from Whitehall, 
and the uncertainty ought obviously to be cleared up 
at once. The bona fide intentions of our Coalition 
Government are—for once—not in the least in doubt, 
but a few blunders in Whitehall, superimposed on the 
fanaticism and almost childish incompetence of the 
Northern Irish Government, may easily lead to a far 
more serious position than exists at present. It is 








the urgent duty of the War Office to reassert its control 
over the British forces in Ulster and to make it clear 


that that distinguished Orangeman, Field Marshal Sir 
Henry Wilson, M.P., is not in command of the military 
resources of Great Britain. 

* * * 

That is a quite vital point. The difficulties of the 
situation are obvious. A majority, probably, of the 
British officers who are employed at this moment in 
Northern Ireland are in more or less complete sympathy 
with Sir Henry Wilson’s point of view, and even with 
his frankly expressed desire for a military reconquest 
of Southern Ireland. If the Government, therefore, 
has other views—as it certainly has—it must act firmly 
and immediately. Drift in such a case can lead only 
to disaster. If the Southern Irish are given serious 
grounds for doubting the impartiality of the British 
Government, all possibility of an early settlement will 
vanish. As things stand, a great many Sinn Feiners, 
including apparently Mr. de Valera, believe that Sir 
Henry Wilson’s point of view is the real British point 
of view. That illusion must be very promptly dispelled, 
if there is to be any chance for the final acceptance 


of the Treaty. 
* x * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The attempt to 
stampede the electors into giving a blank cheque to 
members of Dail Eireann has failed, as it deserved to 
fail. While the country accepts the principle of the 
Collins-de Valera pact, it is not prepared to endorse 
an interpretation of the agreement which would mean 
the unopposed return of men whose performances 
during the last six months have shown them to be 
hopeless political bunglers. The intervention of forty- 
seven Independents entails contests in twenty constitu- 
encies involving ninety-one seats; and whatever the 
final result may be, the allocation of first preference 
votes promises to give a good indication of the strength 
of popular support for the Treaty. As might be 
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expected, the cry is being raised on Republican plat- 
forms that non-panel candidates are seeking representa- 
tion to advance their own ends not to safeguard national 
interests. But even assuming that the object of the 
Independents is to win votes at any price, it is decidedly 
strange that not one of these candidates believes votes 
are to be won by hoisting Republican colours. Labour 
alone, though its nominees are known as individuals 
to be pro-Treaty, has taken the line that the Treaty 
is not an issue in the contests, a course deprecated by 
its most skilful electioneers, who find in practice that 
the Treaty is the only issue which interests the voters. 
It would be too much to hope that under existing cir- 
cumstances there should be no attempt to enforce 
unity by intimidation. An election agent has been 
kidnapped in Mayo; and in Waterford and Carlow the 
houses of nominees of the Farmers’ Party were attacked 
by armed gangs. In these areas an embittered wages 
dispute between farmers and labourers has caused feeling 
to run very high, and it may be that these incidents 
are due to economic rather than political causes. But 
Mr. Collins and Mr. de Valera, who unite in deploring 
turmoil, must be aware that if turmoil is created it 
will be by their followers, and cannot fail to react on 
their prestige as national leaders. The first practical 
test of the value of the pact will be its ability to secure 
the freedom for electors which it specifically guarantees. 


* * * 


It is as legitimate, of course, for English politicians to 
make capital out of Irish difficulties as for Irish politi- 
cians to exploit English difficulties. But the British 
Coalitionists, who have been speculating on the possi- 
bility of obtaining a new lease of life by an election 
fought on the ground that the Irish Coalition is a breach 
of the Treaty, have succeeded merely in bringing grist 
to Mr. de Valera’s mill. Republicans have been given 
a new impetus to concentrate their energies on fostering 
suspicions of England’s good faith, and the tragic events 
on the Ulster border have played directly into their 
hands. Possibly the clearing of the Beleek-Pettigo 
salient may have been justified on military grounds, 
though it is difficult to see why formal notice was not 
given that the area (which had been formally evacuated 
by the Northern forces in co-operation with the I.R.A.) 
would be reoccupied upon a certain day. Even assum- 
ing that the right thing was done, it was certainly done 
in the wrong way. Instead of concentrating on Beleek, 
which is wholly in Fermanagh, the advance was made 
on Pettigo, which, except for a few straggling houses, 
is in Free State territory. Not content with shelling 
the I.R.A. out of positions in the village, which they 
held by as good a right as they do Galway or Cork, 
the attackers proceeded to put themselves and Great 
Britain wholly in the wrong by advancing into Donegal, 
on the plea that occupation of the high ground was 
necessary to protect the railway. This seizure of Free 
State territory by armed force is precisely what Sir 
Henry Wilson and his colleagues have been aiming at 
all along, in the belief that the resentment created by 
it will precipitate open war between the I.R.A. and 
British troops, and thus pave the way for a reconquest 
of Ireland. Undoubtedly, the provocative musters of 
I.R.A. irregulars on the Six Counties border have 
simplified the problem for the Orange leaders. But the 
business of the British Government and the British 





Army is to hold the balance even between the rival 
parties, and avoid at all costs the appearance of acting 
as the catspaw of one set of politicians—which unfor- 
tunately they failed to do at Pettigo. 

* * * 


We are now well on the way to another “ Reparations 
Crisis.” It was no secret that the Bankers’ Committee 
favoured a reduction of the German indemnity as a 
condition of the proposed international loan. They 
asked the Reparations Commission to empower them 
to formulate conclusions to this effect, and the Repara- 
tions Commission, with the French dissenting, agreed. 
The decision has not unnaturally had a hostile reception 
in Paris; for France now finds herself faced with an 
open declaration that not only ourselves and the Italians 
and the Americans, but even the Belgians, want a 
reduction of Germany’s debt, and are, furthermore, ready 
to treat it as an urgent matter of practical politics. M. 
Poincaré has, of course, proclaimed that France will 
insist on her full pound of flesh, and the hot-heads are 
reviving the old threats of independent action and the 
invasion of the Ruhr. The correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Post tells us that “it is felt there is a very real 
danger that France, who has already made sacrifice 
after sacrifice in consenting to a reduction of the debt, 
is being manceuvred into a position where pressure will 
be brought to bear on her to accept still further reduc- 
tions.”” We sincerely hope that pressure will be brought 
to bear on France, for her own sake as well as for 
Europe’s. She is utterly impervious to reason, and she 
has exhausted the patience of her Allies. It is time 
that we, too, threatened independent action—and took 
it. . Hi . 

The general election which has just been held in 
Hungary has given a severe shock to the reactionaries 
who have been bullying and torturing the country 
for so long. Every possible preparation had been made 
for crushing the progressive parties at the polls. A 
few months ago Admiral Horthy issued a decree dis- 
franchising his political enemies on a wholesale scale. 
Not only do all who have been found guilty of sedition 
lose their votes, but all who during the war “expressed 
sympathy with the enemy.” Both these provisions, 
it need hardly be said, have given the authorities a 
large scope for purging the voters’ lists of undesirables. 
The electorate has, in fact, been reduced from 3,550,000 
to 2,447,000. The secrecy of the ballot, save in certain 
large towns, has been abolished. Other provisions 
have aimed at getting rid of hostile candidates. Officials, 
teachers, priests and others, who have been dismissed 
for “unpatriotic conduct” are disqualified, and so 
likewise are all persons under preventive arrest or 
under arrest pending investigation. Despite all this, 
the reaction has been hard hit. The final results are 
not known, as we write, but it is practically certain 
that in the new Assembly the Government will hold 
about 160 seats and the Opposition 80. This Opposition, 
it is true, is not exactly a band of brothers, composed 
as it is of Social Democrats, Radicals, Independents, 
and the adherents of the Monarchist groups led by 
Andrassy and Friedrich. But these last have, happily, 
been much weakened—a sign that the country has 
little taste for a Habsburg restoration. It is satis- 
factory also to hear of the heavy defeat of the White 
Terrorists, including the “ Society of Awakening Mag- 
yars,” an organisation of gentlemen beside whom the 
Fascisti, the Black-and-Tans, the German Orgesch and 
other post-war patriots are as innocent lambs. The 
prospects in the new Parliament—which, it should be 
said, will be a Constituent Assembly—are promising. 
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But Hungarian democracy is not yet out of the wood, 
nor will be, we fear, until it receives a little less dis- 
couragement from London and Paris. 

* * * 


It is seldom worth while taking notice of an outburst 
from an American senator about the nefarious activities 
of England, and Senator Watson, of Indiana, does not 
provide an exception to this rule. When he accused 
the American British ambassador of attacking the 
American merchant marine, and other ambassadors, 
together with certain consuls and journalists, of engaging 
in commercial propaganda against the Tariff Bill, it 
is quite likely that he believed his own ridiculous case. 
But his chief purpose was to lend a hand to the Harding 
Administration, which is in the toils of the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Bill. This Bill, imposing duties higher 
even than those of the Payne-Aldrich tariff, is having 
to face a growing volume of unpopularity, and there 
is no doubt that President Harding would welcome a 
swift release from the incubus, which has so greatly 
impaired the repute of his administration during its 
first year. On the other hand, he has evidently made 
up his mind about the Shipping Subsidy Bill. In 
dwelling upon the American need of a great merchant 
marine the President is, of course, in line with patriotic 
feeling; but in demanding the Government subsidy 
he is running counter both to a strong national tradition 
and to the inferences drawn from a recent painful 
experience. The first is the old American belief that 
the Government should keep out of business; the 
second is connected with the appalling records of the 
United States Shipping Board. In the annals of 
modern war waste mm cannot be anything to compare 
with these records; and, as a consequence, the strong 
desire of the American public for a great commercial 
fleet is crossed by their doubt as to the ability of the 
Washington authorities to manage a shipping depart- 
ment. The truth seems to be that the American 
people were trying to think of the shipping chapter as 
closed when the President decided to make the subsidy 


an issue. 
* * * 


Most of the Engineering Trade Unions have now 
accepted the employers’ terms and ordered their 
members to return to work. But the two biggest 
Unions still remain outside the settlement, and, until 
their members return, not more than a fraction of 
the other grades of workers can, in fact, resume work. 
The Boilermakers have refused, in accordance with 
their constitution, to accept the result of the pooled 
ballot of the forty-seven Unions, and are acting on 
the result of their own vote, which was for rejection 
of the terms. The A.E.U., in accordance with the 
decision of its National Conference, is taking a ballot 
vote of its members, and the officials are strongly 
advising acceptance of the terms. The result will be 
known early next week, and the general view seems 
to be that the terms will be accepted, not because 
anyone regards them as satisfactory, but from sheer 
exhaustion. If the A.E.U. accepts, the Boilermakers 
will probably follow their example, perhaps after a 
further ballot. The lock-out, therefore, seems at last 
to be nearing its end, but even the acceptance of the 
employers’ terms will by no means dispose of the 
outstanding issues. Both the wages question, and the 
highly controversial problem of “ payment by results,” 
will have been left over to be dealt with after the 
resumption of work. The employers, profiting by the 
industrial depression, will have won a victory and 
forced the Unions to sign an unfavourable agreement. 
But this agreement is no more likely to be the basis 
of a definitive settlement than the agreement which 
brought last year’s mining lock-out to an end. Victories, 
for either side, that are dependent solely on abnormal 
conditions. bring sooner or later their own Nemesis. 





_The courts in the United States have always had a 
high-handed way with Trade Unions, but the decision 
which the Supreme Court has just given in the case 
of the American United Mine Workers must surely stand 
by itself in the history of industrial judgments. It is to 
the effect that Trade Union funds can be made liable 
for damages caused by strike action, not only to the 
other parties to the dispute, but to the general public. 
It seems that under this decision, which goes far beyond 
the famous Taff Vale judgment in this country, any 
person suffering damage directly or indirectly in conse- 
quence of the strike can proceed against the Trade 
Union concerned. If this is the law, strike action, 
except of a quite unorganised character, is clearly out 
of the question. The position is more serious for the 
American Labour Unions than it was for the British 
Unions after the Taff Vale case, both because American 
Labour is almost wholly without political power, and 
because it may be held that the effect of the judgment 
can be reversed only by a Constitutional amendment. 
This is always very difficult to secure, and, on an issue 
affecting Labour interests, it would almost certainly 
be impossible. The American Unions are evidently 
confronted with a crisis of the first magnitude, and the 
effect may be to drive them into polities, as the British 
Unions were driven in the years before 1906. 


* * * 


The Postmaster-General, having under great public 
pressure applied a part of the large Post Office surplus 
to the reduction of charges, is now, presumably under 
the dictation of the Treasury, trying to get his money 
back by cutting down postal facilities. In face of 
increased traffic, the certain result of lower rates, 
he proposes to curiail deliveries in many areas, and 
thus to dispense with the services of a large number of 
postal employees. We have certainly no wish that 
the Post Office should employ more men than are 
needed to do its work efficiently ; but the work is not 
efficiently done unless deliveries are reasonably frequent 
and at the right time of day. Offices, for example, 
want their afternoon posts in time for the letters to 
be dealt with on the same day, and private residents 
want their evening post in time to answer urgent letters 
before the last collection is made. Yet it seems to 
be against these two obviously reasonable requirements 
that the Postmaster-General is directing his latest 
economies. As the Union of Post Office Workers 
— out in criticising the proposed changes, no 

usiness office meets either criticism or increased 
traffic by reducing its facilities. The pre-war standard 
of postal collections and deliveries is the least the 
public wants: the latest economy plans would mean 
a reduction of facilities to far less than the pre-war 


provision. 
* * * 


The official figures of unemployment show this week 
a further considerable fall. The total number of 
registered unemployed is now 1,471,600, which is 
42,000 less than a week ago, and 350,000 less than at the 
beginning of the year. A considerable part of this 
decrease is doubtless real, but the Ministry of Labour 
itself admits that a part of it is fictitious, being caused 
by the withdrawal from registration of many workers 
who have exhausted for the time their claims to benefit. 
Still, even when allowance is made for this factor, 
there is a real and welcome decrease, but the small 
proportion this bears even now to the total number of 
unemployed serves to indicate the magnitude of the 
problem ahead of us. In five months, during which 
there has been much talk of trade recovery, perhaps 
one in seven of the unemployed has been either re- 
absorbed into industry, or otherwise disposed of. 
Even if the greater recovery, which is a | prophesied 
for the autumn, comes about, it can hardly be hoped 
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that unemployment percentage will sink to anything 
like the normal figure. Doles will continue, not because 
nobody can think of a better policy, but because those 
in power will not face the economic changes which 
are the necessary condition of providing work. 

. * * 


PouiTIcaL CORRESPONDENT writes: As usual in times of 
crisis, the Government have been and perhaps still are 
in two minds about Ireland. I believe Mr. Lloyd George, 

reacting to the atmosphere in which he finds himself, has come 
round to the Churchill plan of meeting trouble half-way—not 
always an unwise principle in statecraft—in preference to his 
own method, which was to wait on events and let the threatened 
mischief come to a head. By the Churchill policy the Free State 
Constitution has had a chance of revision by the Imperial Govern- 
ment before the draft became public property—an opportunity 
which, whether it was to be wisely used or not, was obviously 
worth securing even at some risk of misunderstanding. As Mr. 
Churchill is receiving blame in some quarters and praise in others 
for needlessly forcing the pace, I think those facts should be 
known. Unquestionably the pace has been forced, conceivably 
with the intention, however, not of hastening but of averting a 
catastrophe. 
* * * 
“Though on the cards as a party manceuvre for the last two 
years, the idea of an election on Ireland is by no means unani- 
mously favoured by the Coalition. What the friends of the 
Treaty fear is that in the event of such an election the policy of 
last December would be formally repudiated by many Conserva- 
tive candidates, with the result that the Tory Party might be 
represented in the new House mainly by Unionists of the Diehard 
type. It is in that quarter that the demand for an immediate 
election is most peremptorily raised, though, like former move- 
ments of the kind, it is also supported by many politicians of 
more enlightened views who would like to see an end put to the 
present Parliament on any terms, 
* * * 


With all parties united in resistance to the Republican challenge, 
the electoral verdict, so far as Ireland was concerned, would 
necessarily be a foregone conclusion, and, acting on that assump- 
tion, the country might decide to vote on other questions—on 
unemployment, for instance. In any event, it is inconceivable 
that the existing proportions of parties would be stereotyped, 
and equally improbable that their respective political outlooks 
could remain unaffected. Within the ambit of any tacit general 
agreement on the Irish position certain differences would in- 
fallibly arise, especially marked, I should expect, on the Coalition 
side, where the Lloyd-Georgians or pro-Treatyites would either 
have to fall into line with the out-and-out Diehards (led or in- 
spired by Mr. Bonar Law) or suffer extinction as mere temporisers. 
From the Prime Minister’s point of view, the attractions offered 
by such a prospect would seem to be slight. To the Diehards, on 
the other hand, the picture probably presents itself as ideal. 


* * * 


Even if the present crisis is tided over, new causes of friction 
may be looked for when the Constitution Bill comes before the 
British Parliament. By that time happily—supposing this 
Parliament to be still in being—public opinion will have had an 
opportunity of expressing itself through the by-elections, both 
those now impending and others yet to come. It will be particu- 
larly instructive to see whether, with possibly all the candidates 
professing the same views about Ireland, the electors of East 
Nottingham will nevertheless permit that topic to overshadow 
all others and even to influence their decision in a sense favourable 
to the Government. Some such comfortable assumption appears 
to prevail among Ministers at the moment. Yet I seem to 
remember that precisely similar illusions distinguished previous 
lulls between successive by-election storms, each to be shattered 
in turn by some new anti-Coalition thunderclap. 

* * + 

While the state of Parliamentary business offers no hindrance 
to a rapid clearance for a dissolution—for the remaining stages of 
the Finance Bill or even a vote on account for hostilities in 
Ireland could be put through in a few days or hours—I may 
note that much the same conditions have existed almost from 
the beginning of the session, clearly pointing to a sense of precari- 
ousness in the minds of Ministers when they started out this year. 
After getting so far on the road without serious accident most of 
them would probably like to continue to the end—a natural 
weakness, if so it can be called, which may yet offer a tough 
obstacle to a rushed dissolution. 


AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT 


HROUGH various channels, official and un- 
official, the French Government is seeking, 
just now, to revive the project of the Anglo- 
French defensive Pact. It is unfortunate that this 
question should have been raised, for it can lead, we 
fear, to nothing save fresh misunderstandings and 
irritation, but since it has been raised it is to be hoped 
that the British Government will not be deterred by 
any false sense of delicacy from making its position 
clear without delay. Since the offer was first made, 
five months ago, the position has entirely changed. 
Then the conclusion of some such treaty was a possi- 
bility, to-day it is not; and anyone who encourages, or 
even allows, the French Government to believe that 
their present overtures are likely to be favourably 
received on this side of the Channel is merely inviting 
them to suffer the humiliation of an inevitable rebuff. 
The history of the project must be recalled. It was 
originally put forward in a Memorandum which was 
handed to M. Briand by Mr. Lloyd George on January 4th 
last, and the offer was made on conditions which were 
specifically indicated. The Pact was to form part of a 
comprehensive entente between the two countries, 
covering all outstanding questions, especially those 
of Reparations, Russia, the Near East and Tangier, 
and, above all, was to be contingent upon the whole- 
hearted co-operation of France in what is most con- 
veniently described as the “‘ Genoa policy ”’ of political 
reconciliation and economic reconstruction. The failure 
of the Conference, wrote Mr. Lloyd George, at Cannes 


would react with a very bad effect on the relations of the 
two countries. Indeterminate or provisional decisions would 
be regarded as tantamount to failure and would inevitably 
accentuate the divergence between British and French senti- 
ment which has lately made itself felt. 


After a description of the peculiar military anxieties of 
France and the peculiar economic anxieties of this 
country, the Memorandum went on to declare that 

The problem before Great Britain and France is how to meet 
their respective necessities by common action. These must be 
met as a whole. With regard to the safety of France 
against invasion, Great Britain will regard this as an interest 
of her own, and is therefore prepared to undertake that in the 
event of unprovoked German aggression against French soil 
the British people will place their forces on her side. 


The possibility of a formal offensive and defensive 
alliance was next discussed and rejected, and the nature 
of the proposed Pact was then defined : 

In order, however, that effect be given to it [the Pact] it 
is necessary that the Treaty be accompanied by a complete 
entente between the two countries. This was the basis of the 
Agreement of 1904, which gave France the support of Great 
Britain in the war, and it is equally essential now. 


The Memorandum then proceeded to state what, in the 
opinion of the British Government, were the three main 
conditions of such an entente. The first was that the 
French programme of submarine construction should 
not be carried out; the second, “ that France should 
co-operate wholeheartedly with Great Britain in the 
economic and financial reconstruction of Europe,” 
especially with regard to the readmission of Russia into 
the European community of nations; and the third, 
that “‘ absolute agreement ” should be reached between 
the two countries as to the policy to be jointly pursued 
in the Near East, and with regard to “ other important 
points at issue in foreign affairs.’’ The British position 
with regard to the proposed Pact was thus made per- 
fectly clear. A less equivocal document, indeed, than 
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this Memorandum could scarcely have been drafted, 
even by the precise M. Poincaré himself. 

A few days after the publication of the Memorandum, 
however, M. Briand fell, and a fortnight later M. Poin- 
caré, acting through the French Ambassador in London, 
advanced certain counter-proposals. He suggested : 
(1) that the Pact should be valid for twenty instead of 
for ten years; (2) that it should be “ bilateral,” that is 
to say, that France should be bound to come to the 
assistance of Great Britain in the event of an unprovoked 
attack by Germany on our shores; (3) that definite 
arrangements should be made between the British and 
French General Staffs concerning the details of military 
and naval co-operation; and (4) that in the event of 
any threat to the present frontiers of Poland, there 
should be instant and automatic consultation between 
the British and French Governments as to the measures 
to be taken for their defence. The first of these sugges- 
tions was of no vital importance. The second, on the 
face of it, was grotesque, offering us a protective guaran- 
tee which we did not need or desire, and which could not, 
in any conceivable circumstances, become operative. 
The object of the suggestion, however, was sufficiently 
clear, for combined with the immediately following 
proposal for a military convention, it would have 
turned the Pact into a regular military alliance, involving 
far wider moral obligations than were intended in our 
original offer. Suggestion (3), moreover, would have 
obliged us to maintain a certain agreed force and thus 
have tied our hands regarding possible future reductions 
of military and naval expenditure. As for suggestion (4) 
its superficially harmless phraseology implied the accept- 
ance of moral responsibilities in Eastern Europe such 
as no British Government would ever dream of under- 
taking. In short, M. Poincaré’s suggestions transformed 
the original project of the defensive Pact into something 
totally different. They were generally regarded here 
as tantamount to a rejection of the offer made to M. 
Briand, and the discussion of the plan lapsed. 

Since then many things have happened. The Genoa 
Conference has come and gone, and owing to the 
persistent obstruction of the French Government, was 
an almost complete fiasco. M. Poincaré refused even 
to attend it. At every point and on every opportunity 
he has opposed the policy laid down by the British 
Government in Mr. Lloyd George’s original Memoran- 
dum, and it is obvious to all the world that the prospect 
of that ‘‘ complete entente ’’ which was to be the first 
condition of the Pact is now far more; remote even 
than it was in January. That, at this moment, there 
should be an apparently serious and bona fide attempt 
to revive the project can only be regarded as a new 
and amazing illustration of the mental gulf which 
separates Paris and London. It has been discreetly 
indicated that M. Poincaré may now be willing to 
withdraw his “ suggestions,” but the withdrawal comes 
five months too late. Even if Mr. Lloyd George 
were willing to overlook the defeat of his policy and 
to waive his condition that British and French necessities 
must be treated “as a whole’’—which, to put it 
mildly, is improbable—he could hardly renew his offer 
of January 4th. The whole project has passed out 
of the region of practical politics, so far as this country 
is concerned. 

From the first, Liberal and Labour opinion and a 
good deal of Conservative opinion in Great Britain 
disliked the idea even of the strictly limited unilateral 
defensive Pact. It disliked it because it was an 
“ entangling engagement ”’ and it distrusted it because 


of the circumstances of its birth—as an element in a 
Lloyd-Georgian “‘ bargain.”” There were few outspoken 
protests, however, partly because there is a real desire 
in this country to do anything that is possible to give 
France a sense of reasonable security, and partly because 
no one wished to jeopardise the prospects, however 
slender, of the then forthcoming Genoa Conference. 
We felt that it was a high price to pay for French 
co-operation in the obviously important task of 
European reconstruction, but we were willing to pay 
it, and if at that moment—the middle of] January— 
the draft of the Pact had been presented to the House 
of Commons for authorisation there might have been 
many abstentions, but there would probably have been 
few active and vocal dissentients. 

But to-day the position is wholly different. If the 
House of Commons were to vote the Pact it would do 
so against the will of the country. Mr. Asquith, on 
behalf of the Liberal Party, has declared definitely 
against the conclusion of any military agreement or 
defensive guarantee otherwise than through the League 
of Nations. Lord Robert Cecil has stated, quite as 
explicitly, that anxious as he is to promote the friendship 
of England and France he will “ oppose a Pact, even 
a defensive Pact, between those two Powers.” Lord 
Grey’s position is still ambiguous, but the whole of the 
Labour Party will, of course, endorse the attitude of 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Robert. This may certainly 
be taken to mean that a substantial majority of the 
electors of Great Britain are opposed to the signature 
of any Pact whatever, and, as Mr. Lloyd George 
pointed out in the Memorandum already cited, “ the 
time has passed when statesmen could pledge their 
countries to engagements without full regard to the 
popular sentiment which they represent.” Popular 
sentiment, indeed, is nowadays the main and indis- 
pensable condition of the validity of any treaty involving 
military action. Autocracies and oligarchies may go 
to war against their own desires, in fulfilment of some 
written or unwritten obligation; democracies do not, 
because they cannot. In this connection, moreover, 
a bare majority is not enough. A pact or treaty 
which has not behind it something that approaches 
the unanimous approval of the nation concerned— 
as did the original Entente and our decision to enter 
the war in 1914—is worth very little more than the 
paper it is written on. The formal opposition of the 
Liberal and Labour parties thus kills the prospect of 
the Pact. Its conclusion would be a farce and a 
disaster; a farce because it would mean nothing— 
the indispensable and infinitely interpretable word 
“unprovoked” would alone nullify an unpopular 
obligation—and a disaster because it would involve 
a signal repudiation of the principles of democratic 
foreign policy and provide a standing example—since 
no one would trust it—of the uncertain value of inter- 
national engagements. We sincerely hope that the 
French Government will press the matter no farther, 


THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY 


HE road to The Hague, like the road to Genoa 

and to another place that we all know of, is 
paved with good intentions. What could be 

better than the purpose of the Conference which opens 
next week—to find a common solution of the Russian 
problem ? Unhappily, however, the master-paviours in 
Paris and London and Moscow—not to mention Washington 
and New York—are only in agreement on an abstract 
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general principle; they are prepared, it seems, to fight 
each other to the death over their particular paving- 


stones. M. Poincaré has already issued his terms for the 
Conference. His Memorandum is a long and _ very 
argumentative document, uncompromising in _ tone, 


and it will, no doubt, be received with satisfaction -in 
America as well as in France and Belgium, with anxiety 
in this country and with anger in Russia. The gist of it 
is that the Conference is to be a Commission of Experts, 
and that these experts must confine themselves to the 
discussion of three points—the debts, private property 
and credits. There must be no “ declarations of principle,” 
no politics. We need not debate here the interesting 
question of what M. Poincaré means by the “ declarations 
of principle ” which he is so determined to avoid, nor the 
still more interesting question of how much politics are 
in reality hidden behind this profession of “ no politics.” 
Let us take the cardinal point on which issue will be joined 
at The Hague between Russia and her enemies and her 
would-be friends. That point is what the rights of foreign 
capitalists mean, or ought to mean, in Russia. If that 
can be cleared up satisfactorily, all the rest should follow 
without much difficulty. If it cannot, then Russia and 
Europe will go on stewing each in their own juice. 

The first step, in M. Poincaré’s view, is to show the 
Russians that the proposals they put forward at Genoa 
will not meet our case. He takes particular exception to 
their famous Memorandum of May lith, and we do 
not quarrel with him for that; for, though the document 
does not rouse our choler as it does his, we confess to 
being disappointed by it. There is a great deal of sound 
sense in it ; some of its arguments are clever and some are 
unanswerable. Others might win the applause due to a 
good debating society score or the speech of an Old Bailey 
practitioner before a common jury. But if it was designed 
to do more than give a Russian Roland for the Allies’ 
Oliver, or cheer the Red comrades and enrage the White 
emigrés and English dukes and French bondholders, then, 
we think, it misses the mark. M. Tchitcherin and his 
colleagues were, or ought to have been, addressing them- 
selves to a cannier audience—to merchants, financiers and 
industrialists who were not likely to be moved by references 
to the Alabama case in 1872, and who take no more 
interest in the precedents of the French Revolution than 
in the precedents of the Peloponnesian War. What the 
business men of the West are demanding is that, if they 
are invited to do business with Russia, it shall be business 
as they understand it. It may be that these business men 
are perverse fellows; it may be that capitalist methods 
are fundamentally immoral and that the tenets of Com- 
munism, or even of Christianity, offer a more desirable 
ideal. But, as things are to-day, it is not a question of 
sentiment or of doctrines; it is the severely practical 
question of whether Russia wants cash and credits and 
trade. If she does, she must pay the price for them by 
giving unequivocal guarantees for the security of foreign 
capital and foreign undertakings within her frontiers. 

But, we shall be told, look at what the Soviet Govern- 
ment has done. It has abandoned Communism. It has 
ceased requisitioning the peasants, and now leaves them 
to buy and cultivate and sell as they would in any capital- 
istic State, only imposing a moderate tax on their produce. 
It has withdrawn its iron hand from the merchant and 
the shopkeeper and the manufacturer. Business is once 
more conducted in Moscow and Petrograd on the same 
principles, even if it is not so prosperous, as in London 
or Paris. Enterprises can be carried on by Swedes and 


Germans and Englishmen, by anyone from anywhere, 
without undue interference by the authorities, and the 
Russian Courts will protect their rights. The New 
Economic Policy is in full swing, and it is ludicrous to 
suppose that, after all that has happened in the last four 
years, there is any likelihood of a reversion to the old 
The door is open; why does not the world come 


régime. 


in without more ado? The answer is very obvious: it is 
because the world has not yet regained confidence in Russia 
and the Russian attitude to private property. That is a 
fact which the Bolsheviks understand perfectly well, and 
it is useless for them or for anyone else to scold the world 
or to preach at it or talk ancient history to it. We agree 
with M. Poincaré so far that the Russian proposals have 
not met the case. Where we differ from him—if we under- 
stand his views aright—is on the concessions that the 
Soviet Government should still be expected to make before 
Russia can be received back into our graces. In our 
opinion, guarantees are required, as we have said, for the 
security of foreign property—firm guarantees that any 
foreign undertaking set up in Russia in the future will be 
unmolested or that, if it should be nationalised, it will be 
fully compensated, and that any previous undertakings 
which have already been nationalised shall likewise be 
fully compensated. Those are reasonable guarantees which 
the Bolsheviks have not yet given in a clear and satis- 
factory fashion. It is true that in the Memorandum of 
May 11th they declare that “the Russian Government, 
in order to enable the former owners of nationalised 
property to apply their technical knowledge and their 
capital to the economic revival of Russia for their own 
advantage, has recognised in their favour a preferential 
right in every case where the former property is to be 
granted as a concession, whether under the form of a 
lease, a mixed company formed by the State and the 
foreign capital, or under any other form providing for the 
participation of foreigners.” We do not think the capitalist 
States at Genoa showed, in M. Tchitcherin’s phrase, an 
‘inexplicable doctrinaire intransigence” in not accepting 
this declaration at its face value as a firm guarantee. If 
the Russian Government is really prepared to bind itself 
to the reasonable obligation we have suggested above, let 
it say so plainly without any further beating about the 
bush. The moment it does that, we believe it will have 
the best part of the world on its side in combating the 
more unreasonable demands of its opponents. 

For at this point “ inexplicable doctrinaire intransigence ” 
does make its entrance in all its war-paint. Extravagant 
ciaims for the sacred rights of property are shouted across 
the Atlantic by American financiers and politicians, who 
appear to think that the only salvation of Russia lies in 
the dethronement of the Soviet system and the adoption 
in its place of the United States Constitution. Less crude, 
but not less objectionable, claims are made in Europe. 
M. Poincaré insists that the property of foreigners in Russi 
is still there, and cannot be disposed of till they have 
decided whether they shall have it restored into their 
hands or, as an alternative, accept a fair indemnity. If 
there is a dispute, it should be referred to a special mixed 
Court of Arbitration. This proposal, which was originally 
advanced at Genoa, was hotly resisted by the Soviet 
delegation, who quite justly pointed out that it was a 
gross and patent infringement of Russian sovereignty to 
empower a Court composed of four foreigners and one 
Russian to decide “ whether the interests of foreigners are 
to be subject to restoration, restitution or compensation.” 
Here with a vengeance is what M. André Tardieu calls the 
“ Anglo-Saxon theory” that the world shall be governed 
solely by economic considerations—only that, by an 
amusing irony, it appears in this case to be a French 
theory! In any event, it is a preposterous notion that 
we are either theoretically or practically entitled to dictate 
to the Russian people the political or economic forms 
under which they shall live. If Russia chooses to be a 
collectivist or a semi-collectivist State, it is not for us to 
interfere. Quite a large number of respectable people in 
Europe, if the rulers of America will allow us to say so, 
believe that it would be to the advantage of mankind to 
have mines and railways and other industries under public 
ownership and control—even in the United States. No one 
in Europe and no one in America would dare to protest 
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if the British people bought out the private shareholders 
in any British concern, however many of those shareholders 
might be foreigners. And no one can fairly protest if an 
American or a Frenchman, or an Englishman or a Belgian, 
is bought out in Russia, provided that he is fairly 
bought out. 

As for the practical effects of this jusgu’au boutiste 
enthusiasm on the part of the champions of private 
property, they must be tolerably plain. The Russian 
Government will resist any such attack on the integrity 
of the Russian State, just as other Governments have 
resisted the attempts—feeble generally as they have been 
—made by Russia to foist Communism on their peoples. 
And so, in the interests of our fetish of property, we shall 
“decline relations” with a country whose products the 
world badly needs in order to increase the general stock 
of property! Incidentally, having thus cut off our nose 
to spite our face, we shall risk the loss of others of our 
features ; for we shall drive Russia back into warlike 
courses and plunge the whole Continent once more into the 
dangerous broils from which we seemed at last to be 
escaping. Is the game worth the candle? Neither the 
British nor the Italians, nor any other people in Europe, 
save the French and the Belgians, think it is. The Soviet 
Government is firmly established in Russia. It has put 
away its naughty childishness of earlier days. It may 
still cherish in its heart dogmas that some of us consider 
silly, and it may still want to conduct the affairs of Russia 
under forms that some of us do not like. But of what 
account are those dogmas and forms if we can get what 
we want from Russia and Russia can get what she wants 
from us? Whether that is to be achieved depends largely, 
we believe, on the attitude of the Russians at The Hague. 
If they exercise a little common sense, they can satisfy 
the majority that is eager to do business with them. If 
they do not, they will throw the majority into the arms 
of the minority that wants us all to die in the last ditch 
for its fetish. 


THE AMERICAN COAL STRIKE 


New York, May 18th. 


HE national coal strike which was inaugurated 
on April Ist, and is still going on, gives a fair 
picture of the state of industry in the United 
States. The strike was foreseen months before it oc- 
curred. Government officials, mineowners, union leaders, 
journalists, everyone familiar with the trend of events, 
knew what was coming. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, a man popularly believed to be possessed of 
vast abilities as a practical organiser, admitted months 
before the storm broke that he was impotent to pre- 
vent it. Other spokesmen of President Harding’s 
Administration considered the question of coal and 
Some announced opinions on the subject. None, how- 
ever, dared openly propose a way out of the impending 
difficulty. The explanation of this reluctance to take the 
steps necessary to prevent a cessation of coal mining involves 
considerations fundamental to the American political and 
industrial system. 

The underlying cause of the coal strike is to be found in 
the disorganisation of the industry. Nominally, the United 
Mine Workers of America ordered a stoppage of work 
because the coal operators (i.e., the companies) refused to 
confer with them concerning the renewal of their contract. 
The operators of the central competitive field had agreed to 
meet the miners for the purpose of negotiating a new contract. 
Two years ago, when the Bituminous Coal Commission 
appointed by President Wilson brought forward its plan of 
settlement of the then existing strike, both operators and 
unionists had accepted a paragraph which required a meeting 
prior to April, 1922. The operators ignored their obligation, 
and for this exhibition of bad faith they were roundly 





condemned by so conservative an official as Attorney- 
General Daugherty. Indeed, so far as the statements of 
the Federal Government are concerned, the miners have been 
generally supported, because of this failure on the part of 
the operators to honour their word. No doubt the obligation, 
exists, and in good faith it ought to have been met, and 
the very unwillingness of the operators to renew their agree- 
ments with the miners throws light upon the entire question, 
as may be seen in the following episode. 

The strike issue was debated at a recent public dinner in 
New York by spokesmen of both sides. The operators 
submitted their case and the miners presented their 
arguments, but there was no meeting of minds. Finally, 
just as the diners were about to disperse, the representative of 
the operators, himself a member of the pro-union group of 
his own party, turned across the table and addressing the 
union official said, “ Phil, why don’t you fellows clean up 
the non-union mines? Then we could talk business.” 

The existence of non-union mines in the American 
bituminous fields created the state of mind out of which the 
strike evolved. If the miners could unionise the thirty per 
cent. which do not acknowledge collective bargaining, one 
of the principal barriers to industrial peace would be 
removed. However, it would be easier for a rich man to 
go through the eye of a needle than for some of the non- 
union operators to deal with the representatives of organised 
labour. 

Roughly speaking, about seventy per cent. of the coal 
industry is unionised. The anthracite branch is almost 
completely organised. For many years coal-bearing rail- 
roads were the titular as well as the actual owners of the 
hard coal mines. During recent years increasing efforts 
have been made to divorce the railroads from the mines and 
some success has been obtained. Nevertheless, the highly 
integrated condition of the anthracite industry reflects the 
concentration which has taken place in the railroad field, 
and although an anthracite strike is being waged simultan- 
eously with the bituminous affair, and by the same union, 
there is no real connection between the two. The anthracite 
mines are busy and prosperous and the operators are willing 
to deal with the union. The issues are the commercial 
ones—of how much the public will pay and of how much it 
is necessary to give in wages. No one doubts that the 
anthracite branch is solvent and that it can pay whatever 
any intelligent authority decides to be necessary and right. 

But not so with the bituminous fields. Many of the soft 
coal mines have been closed during much of the past year, 
and the non-union mines have been busier than those which 
paid the union scale. Some of the bituminous operators 
make of their non-unionism almost a religion. In Alabama, 
the United States Steel Corporation operates through its 
subsidiaries and there the union has been crushed. In 
West Virginia, the non-union influence has been potent, 
but the miners, recruited chiefly from the mountaineers who 
are descendants of early English settlers in the American 
colonies, have been less docile. For years what would have 
been regarded in any other country as civil war has been 
carried on between the miners who sought unionisation 
and the private armies of the coal operators who were 
determined to frustrate the attempted organisation of their 
workers. Many bloody episodes have inflamed this long 
contest. The coal mines are located in remote valleys 
within which the only buildings may be the property of 
the operating corporations. Miners live in ‘ company 
houses,” send their children to “ company schools,” make 
their necessary purchases at “ company stores,” get their 
mail from post offices located on ‘company property,” worship 
in churches built by “company benevolence,” receive the 
ministrations of physicians and nurses supplied by their 
employers and too often submit to the control of public 
officials who are paid by associations of coal operators. 
The fact that West Virginia has long permitted coal operators 
to pay the salaries of sheriffs and of other policemen who, 
incidentally, are often lawless men, has injected an element 
u 
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of bitterness into the present controversy. Last fall, several 
thousand mountaineer miners undertook to march over 
the hills to liberate their comrades in Mingo and Logan 
Counties who were supposed to be suffering at the hands of 
the company police. For this offence upwards of a hundred 
miners have been brought to trial. Many of them are 
charged with treason. 

This factor of bitterness is important in understanding 
the strike, and yet, after all, it is not the most significant 
item. The outstanding fact is the disorganisation and the 
over-development of the soft coal industry. Eight years 
ago, when the Federal Trade Commission was being organised, 
the soft-coal operators of Illinois and Indiana united in a 
petition to the President, in the course of which it was said : 

They have opened three mines where only two were needed ; 
they have employed three men where only two were necessary. 

These mines and men can find productive work only during 175 

instead of out of a possible 300 days in a yer. . . . This idle time 

of the miners is not confined to one season or period during which 
they can find employment elsewhere. On the contrary, the men 
are always subject to call, for which reason they urge a greater 
daily wage that their annual income may be sufficient for their 
needs. 
The war accentuated the degree of over-development suffered 
by the coal industry. In 1920 the United States Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission estimated that “at the present 
time America requires less than 500,000,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal a year, while the capacity of the mines in opera- 
tion is over 700,000,000 tons.” The rise in the price of 
coal which began in 1915 led to an extraordinary increase 
in mine capacity. F. G. Tryon, of the United States Geolo- 
gical Survey, reckoned the increase in capacity during the 
five years between 1915 and 1920 “ between 125,000,000 
and 225,000,000 tons, or between 19 and 33 per cent.” 

The result of this over-development in mine capacity 
is under-employment. Since 1890, on the average the soft- 
coal mines have been idle a third of the time. In good 
years and bad years the story is much the same. In the 
time of panic, such as 1894, the bituminous coal industry 
lost 128 days. Last year it is estimated that 184 days were 
lost. But even in times of prosperity idleness is an appall- 
ingly large factor. Thus, during 1918, when every energy 
of the country was concentrated on producing materials 
for war, the miners still lost 55 days. According to an 
estimate of the United States Geological Survey, “ the 
potential working year in the American bituminous industry 
is 808 days. In the last thirty years the mines have actually 
worked on the average 215 days, and have lost 98 days, or 
80 per cent. of the potential time, in enforced idleness due 
to one cause or another.” 

The broken time of employment shows itself in wages. 
The exact figure which may be fairly taken to represent 
the average wage of the coal miner is in dispute. The 
Governmental records are admittedly incomplete. The 
earnings of miners in western Pennsylvania are, however, 
among the highest because of certain favourable conditions, 
including the thickness of the seams of coal. According 
to reckonings made on the basis of the Federal census, the 
average earnings of the Pennsylvania miners during 1919 
were $1,318, and the days of operation were 218. During 
the same year the Indiana miners worked 148 days, and 
earned $1,062. After August, 1920, the standard day rate 
for so-called company men was $7.50. Unemployment, 
however, was so prevalent that wages were very low despite 
the high rates. One authority estimated that the average 
earnings in the Pittsburgh district were only $763 during 
that year. This figure may be contrasted with the estimates 
of the cost of living, which varied from $1,608 to $2,244, 
depending on whether or not bare life or reasonable comfort 
was selected as the criterion of the family budget. 

The influence which results in this irregular production is 
over-development. Too many mines are in operation. During 
the winter the price of coal reaches such altitudes as to 
attract the owners of poor mines. The cost of operating 
a poor mine tends to fortify the operators’ belief in the 





desirability of low wages. Thus is produced a state of mind 
which is fitly expressed in the present strike. Every 
thinking person who has given more than cursory attention 
to the coal question sees immediately the need for integrating 
the industry. In the present disorganised state, miners, 
operators and even the public are fighting against conditions 
which none is able to control. The coal industry is on a 
tremendously wasteful basis. Nothing short of Govern- 
mental intervention is capable of correcting the evils which 
exist. Laisser faire is, however, the shibboleth of the 
Harding Administration, as, in fact, it has been the funda- 
mental philosophy of the American people through most 
of their history. Consequently, on the one side stands 
this traditional belief in the efficacy of economic anarchy, 
and on the other the very present discomforts of an un- 
regulated industry. In truth, the coal strike makes dramatic 
the dilemma of American industry. 

Sooner or later a settlement will be reached. The miners 
appear so far to have kept their forces intact. The morale 
of the operators is still warlike. President Harding and his 
advisers are, at the time of writing, persuaded that the 
conflict must be allowed to continue yet a little longer, 
When the patience of the country is exhausted and perhaps 
the contestants have begun to feel the pinch of poverty, 
the road to peace will be open. The immediate difficulty 
will be probably compromised through the appointment 
of a Federal Adjustment Commission. To this will be added 
a more permanent agency the function of which will be to 
obtain and collate the essential facts of the coal industry. 
Once this agency is established, the Government will un- 
doubtedly seek to organise the coal mining industry and to 
eliminate those mines and miners whose powers are not 
now needed by the nation. The way in which this may be 
done without injury to the American tradition of permitting 
‘business to do as it pleases is one of the problems giving 
chief concern to the statesmen of the new world. 

Wi.uraM L, CHENERY. 


THE LAW OF WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 


N the lesser courts of the country far more cases are 
I probably brought under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act than under any other Act of Parliament. 
Moreover, cases are constantly being taken from the lower 
to the higher courts, and a steadily growing body of case 
law is being built up. Accidents and occupational diseases 
are the normal accompaniment of industrial labour, and 
the question of compensation is of direct concern to nearly 
every worker employed in industry. A large part of the 
time of Trade Union officials is spent in dealing with com- 
pensation cases; and many a lawyer makes by them a 
large slice of his income. 

The announcement, therefore, that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act is to be amended during the present 
session closely affects the whole wage-earning class. Amend- 
ment in some degree has been for a long time inevitable. 
The change in living costs has made the figures laid down 
in the present Act wholly obsolete, and the War Addition 
Acts, by which they have been temporarily increased, 
expire this year. It is two years since the Holman Gregory 
Report, which proposed substantial permanent changes, 
was issued to the public, and legislation has been more than 
once promised, only to be withheld owing to lack of par- 
liamentary time. On this occasion, however, the Govern- 
ment presumably means that something shall be done; 
for the Home Office has drafted a Bill which is now to come 
for consideration before a joint committee of employers 
and workers. Upon their report the proposed legislation 
is to be based. 

The draft Government Bill would, if it were adopted, 
bring the amounts payable as compensation more into 
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harmony with the present level of prices, although it does 
not go so far as the agreed Holman Gregory Report in in- 
creasing the maximum amounts that can be paid. But 
the Bill, according to the summaries issued, is confined to 
proposals to vary the amount of compensation, and does 
not touch either the conditions under which compensation 
is due or the principles on which the present system is 
based. It is, indeed, not a full amending Bill, but only a 
stop-gap measure, the passing of which will not remove the 
need for further legislation in the very near future. 

County Court judges are disposed, as a rule, to grant com- 
pensation when they can, and to interpret the law in the 
workman’s favour, but they are bound by the terms of the 
Act which they have to administer, and cannot help the 
fact that it is in many respects unsatisfactory. Usually, 
nowadays, a compensation case is fought out not between 
the particular workman concerned and his employer, but 
between the workman’s Trade Union on the one side and 
an Insurance Company on the other; and the latter can 
be relied upon to fight any case in which the County Court 
goes beyond the letter of the law in granting compensation. 
One of the principal defects of the existing Act, however, 
is that many cases are never the subject of proper judicial 
decision at all, and that the workman is often deprived of 
part of his due by being persuaded to sign an agreement 
or to accept a lump sum payment without fully realising 
what he is doing. It is, indeed, quite unnecessary that 
every case should come into court—only the lawyers would 
benefit if that were the practice—but if compensation 
questions are to be settled out of court, it is most desirable 
that they should be settled by some authority capable of 
just dealing between employer and workman. 

In one or two trades, notably in the case of the Durham 
miners, a satisfactory method of meeting this need has been 
devised. The owners and miners there deal with compen- 
sation cases by means of a Joint Committee, recognised as a 
Statutory Authority under the Act, and have built up a 
body of decisions and precedents by common agreement. 
But this method is quite exceptional, and its extension is 
largely prevented by the presence of the ordinary Insurance 
Companies in the field. There are three methods by which 
the employer may provide for the risks falling upon him 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act—self-insurance, 
mutual insurance by a group of employers in the same trade 
or industry, and insurance with a company doing general 
insurance business and acting indiscriminately for employers 
in a variety of trades. Self-insurance, which may be satis- 
factory enough in the case of very big firms, is practically 
no insurance at all in the case of small ones; and many a 
workman has failed to get the compensation due to him 
because of his employer’s inability to pay. Insurance through 
& company, which is very prevalent, has the serious dis- 
advantage of totally divorcing the question of compen- 
sation for accidents or industrial diseases from the very 
closely related question of preventing accidents and diseases. 

Many students of the law of compensation would like to 
see the system now adopted by the mining industry in 
Durham made compulsory and extended to every possible 
industry and occupation. This clearly involves mutual 
msurance as the method; for, as soon as an employer 
passes on his risk to an ordinary insurance company, he 
both loses the inducement to prevent accidents and sur- 
renders to the company the control over the scales and 
conditions upon which compensation is to be paid. Mutual 
insurance by employers in the same trade, and administra- 
tion of the law by a body representing both employers 
and workmen, is not only the surest way of working out a 
body of precedents suited to the conditions of the trade, 
but also the best possible means of stimulating joint meas- 
ures by employers and workers for the prevention of accident 
and disease. Everyone admits that many preventable 
accidents occur, and that the regulations and methods of 

inspection under the Factory Acts go only a small way 
towards insuring proper precautions. Workmen say that 


many employers would rather have accidents than spend 
money in preventing them; employers say that the most 
important cause of accident is the carelessness of the workers 
themselves. Both are largely right; but both criticisms 
would be less often heard if employers and workers, through 
their organisations, were working regularly together both 
in preventing accidents and in assessing compensation for 
them. 

It may not be possible to apply this system universally ; 
but it could undoubtedly be applied to all organised 
industries. It would, indeed, involve the withdrawal of the 
Insurance Companies from the field of workmen’s com- 
pensation and the substitution of mutual bodies organised 
by each group of employers ; but there is nothing against that 
change. The Companies have no prescriptive right if it 
can be shown that the work would be better done by other 
means. Representative committees of employers and Trade 
Unionists, armed with statutory powers, are far more fitted 
to deal with compensation cases than any court of law. 
These cases are found to turn very often on trade techni- 
calities, which have to be painfully, and often unsuccessfully, 
explained to the court. A representative body, knowing 
the technique of its own trade, and bound only by the 
statute under which it would be working and the decisions 
of the higher courts interpreting that statute, could give 
better decisions than any court on most points in dispute, 
and could give them with far less trouble and expense. 

Strong, however, as the case is in favour of drastic amend- 
ment on these lines of the law of compensation, the Govern- 
ment at present does not seem to contemplate any such 
change, or even any amendment of substance in the clauses 
which define the conditions for receipt of compensation. 
Accidents must still be “ accidents arising out of and in the 
course of employment ”—words which have already pro- 
duced so much litigation as to indicate plainly the need for 
amendment. The way is still to be open for an employer or 
an Insurance Company to take advantage of a workman’s 
ignorance of the proper procedure so as to persuade him to 
accept either a lump sum or a weekly payment, terminable 
at the employer’s will, which often means, in effect, the 
will of the Insurance Company. The workmen are asked to 
be content for the present merely with an amendment of 
the amounts payable as compensation, and, unless the draft 
Bill is altered, with an amendment which is by no means 
satisfactory. For example, the present Act provides for 
a maximum payment of £300 in case of a workman’s death 
from accident. The Holman Gregory Report proposed to 
raise the maximum to £800; the present draft Bill only 
raises it to £500. Weekly payments are now limited to a 
maximum of £1 (plus 15s. under the War Addition Acts). 
The Holman Gregory Report proposed £8; the present Bill 
proposes £2. Compensation is at present based on half the 
weekly earnings. The Holman Gregory Report proposed 
two-thirds ; the draft Bill apparently proposes to leave the 
present system unchanged, which in effect means that 
comparatively few workers will really benefit by the increase 
in the maximum. 

It is possible that some of these defects will be cured when 
the Government draft is discussed by the Committee of 
employers and workers. It is even possible that this 
Committee may agree upon, and incorporate in the Bill, 
some of the more urgently needed amendments affecting the 
conditions of compensation. But there is clearly no 
intention at present of bringing the general basis of the 

compensation law under review, or of challenging the position 
of the great Insurance Companies in relation to it. We 
regret this ; for in our view the whole question should have 
been taken in hand long ago, and a measure brought forward 
applying the Durham experiment over a far wider field. 
But we recognise the urgency of some amendment, even if 
the more far-reaching changes must be held over for yet 
another year. The new Addition Acts could indeed be 
renewed by inclusion in the expiring Laws Continuation 
Act ; but this would not meet even the immediate necessities 
B 2 
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of the case. We hope, therefore, that the draft Bill will be 
amended at least so as to bring its terms into conformity 
with the proposals of the Holman Gregory Committee, and 
that the Labour Members of Parliament will make it clear 
that, even when it is so amended, it can in no sense 
provide a definitive solution of the problem. Many 
employers will certainly agree with them that the whole 
basis of compensation, and not merely the amounts payable, 
ought to be reviewed and amended, and recognise, with the 
Trade Union leaders, the desirability of a mutual system 
which will link up compensation with prevention, and, as 
far as possible, make the payment of compensation un- 
necessary by ensuring that the fullest precautions are taken 
by employers and workmen jointly for the prevention of 
accidents and disease. 


KNEE-DEEP IN JUNE 


FFICIALLY, there is a drought. A drought is 
merely what you and I would call a spell of fine 
weather. The Meteorological Office apparently 

defines it as a spell of fine weather that lasts without a 
break for a fortnight. But the farmers, as well as the 
Meteorological Office, are saying that there is a drought. 
“I have had that field ploughed four times,” declared 
Mr. Finch, nodding over the hedge at three acres of broken 
soil; “* I want to get on with my swedes, but it’s no use till 
it rains.” Happy are we to whom swedes mean less than 
sunshine. We have no more complaint to make of the 
warm air than has the Painted Lady that spreads her 
dappled fans to the sun on the broad green hazel-leaf. We 
have no more complaint to make than has the heavy ash- 
tree in the paddock, swaying the burden of its leaves in 
the bright wind as though it, too, had some impulse of 
wings. There is a plenitude of satisfaction in the world 
at this season—a lushness of life that more than com- 
pensates for the lost blossom of the apple-tree and the 
fading of the chestnut-blossom into the unsightliness of a 
thaw. The very grass is full of colours. As you lie in it, 
a neglected book in your pocket, it seems to tremble with 
a dust of blue flowers in the summer light. Only one sort 
of grass, perhaps, and the flowers, when you look at them 
closer, are slate-grey. And what a tribe of insects is flying 
and flitting and creeping among the blades! There is one 
creature, who looks like a flying earwig, his head and tail 
of the colour of raw bacon, and who hastens from blade 
to blade on an interminable quest. He begins near the 
ground and creeps up the grass till, when he has reached 
the top, it bends under his weight and suspends him peril- 
ously over the abyss. At times, he struggles to right him- 
self, and wrestles with the blade as with an enemy. But, 
in the end, he opens his wing-cases and flies off hopefully, 
his tail low like a weight carried by a pulley, to climb 
another blade. He does this an infinite number of times. 
He never tires; he never despairs; perhaps he never 
thinks. Is he a beast of prey, sating his appetite all the 
while on an innocent and frightened population? Is he 
in pursuit of infinitesimal creatures to whom the grass is a 
branching forest and whose sky is no higher than the hedge 
of the field? It may be that he is not half so monstrous in 
his appetites as that small, quiet moth on a grass-stem near 
him, with folded wings that are shaped like the roof of a 
Noah’s Ark and brocaded like a teal. *The moth is watchful 
and still. He does not fuss upon his errand. He is quiet 
as a flower. Even when he flies, he flies on soft wings, 
dodging the grasses as a bird dodges the stems of trees. 
Towards evening, a little grey moth, its wings grained like 
a shell, comes in its scores and flutters through the nettles 
and the grasses. But in the sunlight the congregation of the 
flies and the butterflies is more noticeable. The Orange-Tip 
is everywhere, with an island mapped on his white wing. 
The Cabbage-White lurches over the hedge, and bolts up the 
paddock as though tumbling over itself in its haste. We 


are accustomed to think of the butterfly as a wayward 
creature of indeterminate flight, but never did fugitive 
make greater haste or with firmer purpose than that Cabbage- 
White as it fled along the hedge from its imaginary pursuer. 
I do not know whether there are any statistics in regard to 
the speed of butterflies, but here, at least, was one that 
would have left an entomologist breathless. Then there 
was a smaller white butterfly—a charming marbled creature 
with black veins and a hint of green. But he, alas! could 
not fly. He could but flutter a few yards, and then sink 
on the ground, and roll over, like a fishing-smack when the 
tide has retreated. It may be that he was a baby, learning 
to crawl in the air. Or it may be that he was crippled, 
and would flop uneasily about the earth till a sparrow 
made a meal of him. A more humane man than I might 
have given him the benefit of the doubt and put him out 
of his misery. I left him, however, to his share of a world 
that vibrated with the wings of Orange-Tips and Fritillaries. 
Let the sparrows be his executioners if they would. 

In the hedge round the paddock a white throat is noisy 
all day. He is a delightful little creature, with a song like a 
signature scribbled with a quill pen. He keeps out of 
sight most of the time, but he cannot resist the temptation 
of an occasional upward dive into the air, as though he were 
playing at being a lark. He even attempts to imitate the 
lark’s profuseness of speech when on the wing, as he jerks 
and scrambles and sideslips among the air above the trees 
till he becomes frightened and precipitates himself down- 
wards in a series of desperate dives till he has reached the 
safety of the hedge or his post in an ash-tree again. This, 
I think, is a whitethroat year. Or, perhaps, Mr. Finch’s 
farm is a specially favoured haunt of whitethroats. Every 
lane and every ficld is full of them. They are more 
conspicuous than the chaffinches. No wonder that the 
wren, sitting on the barn, has to sing like a Wagnerian 
tenor pitting himself against the orchestra. He would 
not be heard otherwise. No wonder that, when I awoke 
in the darkness before the dawn, I heard the lark singing— 
filling the night with music that, at that hour, seemed 
ghostly, unearthly, like the voices of adoring spirits. He, 
too, had no other chance of being heard. Shortly after 
him came the cuckoo, his voice already becoming a stammer. 
Or he may have been a young bird, having his first lessons 
from a terrifying cuckoo singing-master. But there was a 
long silence between the lark’s first silvering of the darkness 
and the full chorus of the trees and hedges, with blackbirds 
dominating the world with their grave recitations. There 
are in this part of the country twenty blackbirds or more 
to every thrush. The first hour of morning is a blackbirds’ 
service. There is one blackbird who intones, and all the 
other blackbirds make the responses. As thihgs work out, it 
is a little more confused than that. The blackbirds 
interrupt one another, and, if you listen closely, you will 
perceive that each of them is asking questions. The first 
blackbird asks a question, and, before he is finished, a 
blackbird in a neighbouring tree is replying to him by 
asking another question. And so the interrogation passes 
from tree to tree, from parish to parish, from county to 
county, to the extreme limit of the world at which a black- 
bird can be found. So far as I know, the question has 
never been answered. I do not even know what the ques- 
tion is. But it begins afresh every morning, as though it 
were something radiantly novel and undebated, just like 
the “ Why ?” and the “‘ Whence ? ” and the “* Whither ? ” 
that we poor creatures who haven’t even wings have been 
putting for ten thousand years to the perfectly charming 
and perfectly silent stars. Alas, the blackbirds are up a 
tree, and so are we. But with what suavity, with what 
dulcet dignity, they continue the eternal discussion ! 

The blackcap is another matter. I did not see him, 
but I heard him in a nettle-grown dell fifty yards from the 
house, singing in an ash-tree from which I had seen dead 
weasels hanging two months before. He puts no questions. 
His sole business is to escape from harshness into music. 
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The blackcap begins his song as though he were utterly 
incapable of music. He is harsh, husky, scratchy. He, 
too, writes with a quill pen. Gradually, all this changes. 
A note that begins as a creak ends as pure music. It is as 
though a freed spirit sang above the prison of the body— 
as though the sun had been released, round and gold, from 
its birth among ragged clouds. Notes scarcely less lovely 
than a nightingale’s fill the wood—note hastily on the heels 
of note, as though the bird were aware that its music 
could not last but might at any moment sink back again 
behind the ragged clouds. Perhaps the very insecurity of 
the song makes the sweetness all the more penetrating. 

But the most fascinating of the birds in the neighbourhood 
is not a song-bird but the little owl—that small wild cat of 
the air that has been spreading so disastrously through 
England since its introduction by a well-meaning peer a 
generation or so ago. There are two little owls’ nests in the 
paddock. One of them is in a hollow pear-tree to the east ; 
the other is in a hollow apple-tree to the west. The little 
owl is not a nightbird to anything like the same extent as 
the other owls. It flies furtively from tree to tree, wicked 
in the full blaze of the sun. It has a guilty conscience and 
glides down in the shadow of the trees on noiseless wings 
at the slightest movement. Before dipping into the hole 
of the tree that is its house, it takes up a position in the crook 
of a low branch and looks round to see if it is being observed. 
It sits infamously still, and, standing in the darkness of a 
barn-door, you can see the yellow of its eyes twenty yards 
away. At intervals it jerks nervously round, like a criminal 
expecting the hand of a detective on his shoulder. Should 
it see you, and should you not move, it begins to bob its 
body up and down at you, as though to say, “ If you are 
alive, go away!” There is a scene in The Kid in which 
Charlie Chaplin bobs his body up and down in the same 
threatening way every time his runaway enemy looks round. 
His every gesture was an intimation that he would be after 
the fellow if he did not clear off in double-quick time. 
Everybody knew that Charlie himself would have run for 
his life if the man had but turned and come towards him. 
The owl was like that. A little girl in a blue overall said 
to me: “Let us bob at him and see what he will do.” 
She bobbed in imitation of his bob. He bobbed again. 
She bobbed in answer. He did not wait for any more of 
it, but fled like a guilty soul right out of the paddock. 
We went over to look into his nest where three little white 
downy creatures slept, with their beaks over each others’ 
necks, blissful and innocent as tiny pigs. You could see 
them either by looking down into the hollow stem of the 
tree from above, or by looking through the small hole in 
the side out of which the owl swept the garbage of 
beetles’ wing-cases and other uneatable things, as down a 
rubbish-shoot. There were no other comforts or con- 
veniences in the home. Near the three little pigs lay the 
dried skin of a mouse, eaten long before the nestlings were 
out of the shell. As for the nestlings themselves, innocent 
though they at first appeared, each had already the Roman 
nose of its father and mother ; and one wondered whether, 
in fairness to the other birds, they ought ever to have 
been allowed to leave the shell. One egg still lay in the 
nest unhatched. I+ was a nice case of conscience whether 
to take it away or leave it to its small chance of bursting 
into a bird of prey. If you have heard the other birds 
clamouring over the safety of their infants when an owl 
is watching them from a tree, you do not want to see too 
many owls—not, at least, too many little owls, who are 
but predatory aliens—in the world. The worst of it was, 
when we had taken the egg, we ceased to be certain that 
it was an owl’s egg. An owl’s egg, I believe, is perfectly 
white: this was spotted with brown. An owl’s egg is, 
I believe, perfectly round: this, though almost round, was 
inclined to oval. It was very disturbing to the intellect 
as well as the conscience. In order to keep from thinking 
about it we went down the road and gathered hardheads and 
Sat down on a bank of vetches and played the first three 








rounds of the hardhead championship of Hertfordshire. 
I was accused of cheating because I made rules which 
enabled me not only to win but to win handsomely. But 
I am really clever at hardheads. My only objection to it 


is that it is too strenuous for a summer game. The muscles 
of my right arm are still a little stiff from it. But, at 
least, I won the championship. If I had gone to Oxford 
or Cambridge, I feel sure I should have got my blue for 
hardheads. T. Be 


Correspondence 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your not unkindly notice of my book you put me 
two questions to which I owe you a reply. Is criticism of the 
Prime Minister, you ask, relevant to the present state of Anglo- 
French relations ? And, supposing he were gone, can British 
and French policies be brought into line? My answer in both 
cases is an emphatic “‘ Yes.” 

In so saying, I do not underrate the obstacles. There are 
really three separate kind of difficulties between Britain and 
France at this moment. The first is purely personal. The 
French mistrust Mr. Lloyd George and all his works, and, as you 
and I know, with good reason. If we had a new Premier, whether 
from the Left or from the Right, the whole atmosphere would be 
changed, and the large amount of latent sympathy and warm 
feeling which exists in France and England would come once 
more to the surface. It is no doubt to testify to the existence 
of these sympathies that M. Poincaré, himself a warm admirer 
of England, is coming over next week. 

But two other difficulties would remain. There is the fact 
that, even when they are in agreement on a concrete issue, the 
French mind and the British mind work along different lines. 
The one works by analysis, the other by what we call common 
sense. This is indeed a constant source of annoyance to busy 
men, in Government offices and elsewhere, who are engaged in 
dealings with France, and it accounts for a great deal of the 
anti-French feeling which one encounters within half a mile of 
Whitehall. But, if this is a difficulty, it is also an advantage, 
for it is just such efforts of mutual comprehension of which the 
world stands in need. An entente of two nations who supplement 
one another is much more worth having, from the international 
point of view, than an entente of two nations who repeat one 
another. 

Thirdly there is, as you say, a real difference of policy. But 
here, too, the difficulty is not insuperable. It will yield to friendly 
discussion and to the mutual desire for co-operation. But we 
on our side must make a real effort to get away from the assump- 
tion, which finds its way even into your reasonable columns, that 
the British view is entirely right and the French view entirely 
wrong. 

“The aims of this country,” you write, “or of the better 
part of it, are to establish friendly relations with Germany . . . 
and trade with Germany, with Russia and with all the world.” 
Very natural and proper, from the point of view of British 
economic interests ; but why pretend it is the only possible or 
the only decent objective ? Being an island nation, dependent 
on foreign trade, with a peculiar genius for tolerance and oblivion, 
we put economic interests in the foreground. The French, 
whose experience and situation are different, have a different 
outlook. They do not find it so easy to put business and bereave- 
ment into two separate compartments, and they are more in- 
terested in the political and moral than in the economic recon- 
struction of Europe. But, as M. Benés remarked in a very sugges- 
tive analysis of the two attitudes in his address to his Parliament 
after Genoa, that is no reason for describing the one as “ pro- 
gressive’ and the other as “ reactionary.” The point is that 
they differ, and that both are sincerely held. 

Once this is realised, there is no reason in the nature of things, 
or of Englishmen and Frenchmen, why we should not co-operate 
without friction, and the increasing interest which French opinion 
is taking in the League of Nations is of especially good augury 
in this respect. 

Pardon this long letter. But, since we are in agreement in 
holding that Anglo-French co-operation is the main desideratum, 
and the main problem, before Europe at this moment, I was 
tempted to answer your challenge. Distrust, I repeat, is the 
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chief enemy ; and the quickest remedy lies with the House of 
Commons.—Yours, etc., ALFRED E. ZIMMERN. 
[Broadly, we do hold that the British view is entirely right 
and the French view entirely wrong—even more wrong if possible 
in regard to the political and moral, than in regard to the economic, 
reconstruction of Europe—and Mr. Zimmern therefore must not 
expect us to “ get away from this assumption.” We quite agree 
with him that the record and personality of Mr. Lloyd George 
form an insuperable obstacle to any Anglo-French understanding, 
but his belief that if this obstacle were removed the others would 
melt away seems to us the strangest of delusions.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE USES OF ATROCITY 


To the Editor of Tae New SrTaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—* Six of one and half a dozen of the other” appears to 
be your verdict on Greek and Turk in your article, “* The Uses 
of Atrocity.” But in justice to the Greeks, whom your treat- 
ment of this question accuses of a carnival of savagery, may I 
point out that the enormous majority of the Moslem population 
of Ionia and practically the entire Moslem population of Thrace 
remains where it was, on the land and alive, whereas, according 
to all trustworthy witnesses, about three-quarters of the Greek 
and Armenian population of Central and Northern Asia Minor 
has been deported and is rapidly dying off, from ill-treatment 
and starvation. No massacres or mass deportations have 
occurred in Eastern Thrace. 

I am, perhaps, too casuistically minded, but it appears to me 
that between the hot-blooded “ pleasantries ” of all Balkan and 
Near Eastern peoples while at war (which are not ordered by 
their Governments—does anyone suppose that M. Venizelos 
ordered the killing of some 600 Turks at Smyrna during the 
first two days of the Greek occupation ?) and the coldly con- 
ceived and ruthlessly executed official policy of deportation of 
Greeks and Armenians which the Turks carried out during the 
war, and are carrying out again where they can, there is a moral 
difference. One set of crimes might be committed by any 
troops; the other has only been committed of late years by 
Turks and, to a slight extent, by Russians ! 

As for the burning of villages, sir! How many do we burn 
on the same provocation as Greeks—or Turks—in every cam- 
paign on the North-Western Frontier of India? And how many 
mosques did our guns leave standing at Gaza? 

Again, you have repeatedly described the Greek Army in Asia 
as completely beaten. It has been repulsed most certainly, 
but it is “ up on the exchange ” in last year’s campaign, sits on 
the Anatolian railway, has recovered a great deal of tone since 
the Venizelist officers began to make it up with the Royalists, 
and—well, why does Kemal not attack it after his “* victories ” ? 
Because he dare not. This is not a beaten army. 

We made a mistake in putting the Greeks into Smyrna ; 
everyone knows that. And the Greeks made a mistake in accept- 
ing the gift! They know this very well. But they will not 
move out of Ionia till they get genuine guarantees for the safety 
of their compatriots and of the ““ Rayyah” Greeks there. And 
may I point out that the Nationalists have absolutely refused, 
so far, to open any peace negotiations in which either the Greeks 
or the Constantinople Government of “ Elder Statesmen” are 
represented. It is hard not to suppose that the prolongation 
of the war is desired by the Kemalists and will be arranged by 
the Kemalists in order to “mak siccar” of the Christian 
minorities which survive in their area. Suppose we do put the 
clock back, restore everything the Turks want, and they then 
reopen the massacre season, this time in Ionia. What are we 
going to do about it? The League of Nations will squawk and 
do nothing. It cannot do anything. As a Moslem who cares 
little or nothing for Giaour opinion and as a force worshipper, 
Johnny Turk has no use for the League of Nations. It has only 
moral force. What is that to him—the more so since the morals 
and composition of the League may be described as Christian, 
more or less ? 

Putting the clock back to 1919 is useless. Much has happened 
and much blood has been shed since then. We have a new 
situation to face, and one that is complicated by several new 
factors. Among these are : 

(a) The obvious—and obviously futile—hope of France to 
arm and organise Turkey against Soviet Russia, and 
perhaps against us. 

(6) The equally obvious and more reasonable expectation of 
Soviet Russia that she will be able, by playing on Panis- 
lamic sentiment, and nicely combining menace and kindli- 
ness, to make Nationalist Turkey her ally as long as the 


Turkish Nationalist can be used as a lever to extract 
concessions from Western Europe. 

Can you not suggest some practical method of binding the 
intractable Turk before you clear out the unwanted Greek from 
Ionia, and some practical method of preventing Angora, whose 
success will have been mainly due to Russian aid, from becoming 
a Russian appanage ?—Yours, etc., A READER. 

Pera. 

[(1) We have never said that the total of Greek atrocities was 
equal in magnitude to the total of Turkish atrocities. What we 
have asserted is that the Greeks have shown the same quality 
of cruelty as the Turks. The evidence belies our correspondent’s 
suggestion that all the “ pleasantries” of the Greeks are hot- 
blooded and unofficial and all those of the Turks cold-blooded 
and official. (2) We want to “bind the intractable Turk” 
(whom, by the way, we do not regard as intractable) by removing 
the Greek troops from his territory and making peace with him. 
(3) The barbarity of the Turk does not, in our opinion, lessen 
the need for making peace with him. On the contrary, it in- 
creases the need; for we are powerless to prevent atrocities in 
any other way—especially as the Greek army is completely 
beaten for all effective purposes. The main point of our article 
was to urge that atrocities should not be made the excuse for 
stopping the effort to get peace.—Eb. N.S.] 


MR, BOTTOMLEY 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your article on Mr. Horatio Bottomley refreshed me. 
The papers have been crowded with articles about him. I liked 
yours best; though duly severe, it was free from self-gratifying 
moral indignation. I suppose it is natural that there should be 
outpourings on this occasion; but the flood of commentary 
seems excessive. Mr. Bottomley was not considered a very 
interesting man, especially by those who disliked him, before 
his sentence. His career has shown him to be a master of the 
art of self-advertisement. His triumphant progress due to 
those arts (backed, of course, by real abilities) throws more light 
on the weakness of the public mind than even on his own short- 
comings. ‘True, he has always exhibited an astonishing power 
of putting genuine, or apparently genuine, emotional fervour 
at the service of statements he could only half-believe, and that 
faculty always intrigues, and in a way fascinates, mankind. 
Can the man be a humbug, we ask in astonishment, hearing the 
ring of unmistakable conviction in his voice? But he must 
be one, we reply, for the man is no fool. From outside, the 
process by which this emotion is generated is hard to understand, 
but introspection ought to familiarise most of us with it as a 
fact in human nature. No man in the dock, subsequently proved 
guilty, ever defended himself with such moving accents of inno- 
cence as Mr. Bottomley. Remember the reprobation, the general 
detestation of mankind he invoked upon his own head, were he 
indeed guilty of the misdemeanours of which he was accused ! 
Yet undoubtedly money entrusted to him did find its way into 
his own pocket ; and oddly enough his fellow citizens in the bulk 
do not appear now to think him deserving of the utter repro- 
bation his own conscience would apparently visit upon himself! 
What is the explanation? I believe the two phenomena, his 
apparent belief in his own innocence and the indulgence with 
which his guilt is popularly regarded, have the same one. He 
has felt all along that he was generous and well-meaning at 
bottom, and most of his fellow citizens still share that opinion. 
And it has been precisely this constant inner feeling of being a 
thoroughly good sort—for which there were no doubt excellent 
grounds—which has made him such a dangerous man, so self- 
assured, so convincing and so free—to bounce and swindle. 
My own sympathies would be even more strongly enlisted on 
his side against those who are castigating him now with the 
rapture of moral flagellators, had not he himself in the past 
indulged pretty freely in the same pleasures at the expense of 
others.—Yours, x. 2. 


COLERIDGE, NOT WORDSWORTH 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Robert Lynd, in his review of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
Late Lyrics and Earlier, is in error in ascribing to Wordsworth the 
opening stanza of “We are Seven.” 

A simple child, dear brother Jim, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What can it know of Death? 
These lines were written by Coleridge. Wordsworth read the 
poem aloud to his sister and Coleridge the afternoon it was 
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written, saying that a prefatory stanza was needed. Coleridge 
improvised the missing introduction, embodying the substance 
of what Wordsworth wished it to contain. It appeared in the 
form in which Mr. Lynd quotes it in several editions, but in 
1815, at the expense of rhyme and metre, the first line was 
truncated to 
—— A simple Child. 

“Dear brother Jim,” it should be added, was a friend, one 
James Tobin. (See Mr. Nowell C. Smith’s edition of Wordsworth I., 

. 498.) 

, Few will dispute Mr. Lynd’s contention that ‘“ Wordsworth 
did not always write like a master.” It might, however, have 
been supported by a more fortunately chosen quotation.— 
Yours, etc., H. D. Waurlre. 
The University, Sheffield, 
June 5th. 

[Mr. Lynd writes :—I was aware of Wordsworth’s story of the 
origin of the first verse of “‘ We are Seven,” but Wordsworth 
made it his own and embodied it in his poem, and may fairly be 
held responsible for it. His publication of this verse was, it 
seems to me, as typical of his “ characteristic defects" as the 
composition of lines such as : 

For still, the more he works, the more 
Do his weak ankles swell. 
Ep. N.S.] 


A PRIOR CLAIM 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMAN. 

Sm,—lIn his notice of Books and Characters : French and English 
in your current issue your reviewer says that with Eminent 
Victorians “‘ Mr. Lytton Strachey proved himself to be the 
inventor of a new genre.” Similar statements have been made 
elsewhere, and I think they have puzzled many readers. For 
what is there in the technique of Eminent Victorians which is 
lacking to the portraits littéraires of Sainte-Beuve of three genera- 
tions back? It might be true to say that Mr. Strachey intro- 
duced this genre to English literature, but it surely is not true 
to say that he is the inventor of it : does it not indeed go back 
as far as Plutarch ?—Yours, etc., Eric G. UNDERWOOD. 


Miscellany 


JOHN GALSWORTHY: A 
DIAGNOSIS 


N certain fastidious literary circles, where “those who 
| cannot, teach,” the artistic reputation of Mr. 
Galsworthy is under a cloud of disapproval. It is 
not merely that this writer uses his art as a vehicle for 
propaganda, for that has been obvious enough ever since 
he began. Nor is it merely that as he becomes increasingly 
popular the intellectual kudos to be gained by recognising 
his talents dwindles away. The habit of valuing writers in 
inverse ratio to their popularity is a snobbish, but a very 
human, weakness; however unintelligent it may be, it is 
not unintelligible. One need only name _half-a-dozen 
popular authors to make it understandable. And when I 
read, on the jacket of this book,* a sentence about “the 
author’s European reputation,” I recall that European 
crities (unless, as I hope, they are misreported) have invited 
even Sir Hall Caine to sit, in the Temple of Fame, upon the 
right hand of Dostoievsky. I recall this, and shudder, and 
yet, when all is said, Mr. Galsworthy is one of the few 
English men of letters who deserve a European reputatiou. 
Readers of to-day cry out against didactic art with sur- 
prise, as well as protest, in their tones, as though it were 
Some new thing, forgetting, perhaps, that the ancient 
Greeks sat through the masterpieces of Aeschylus in a more 
devotional spirit than animates the average church-goer of 
to-day as he turns to the east to recite his Credo. Throughout 
its short history the English novel has had to struggle, 
intermittently, against the moral disfavour in which it was 
held by the serious-minded. The verisimilitude that Defoe, 
with such labour, imparted to his stories (“‘ novels” only by 
courtesy) was born of a genuine desire not to be detected in 
the art of fiction, a phrase synonymous to the Puritans of 
his time with “the art of lying.” Richardson’s Pamela, 
* The Forsyte Saga. By John Galsworthy. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 





loosely called “‘ the first modern novel,” became a work of 
art in spite of its author’s intention to make of it a model, 
letter-writer that should improve the morals of domestic 
servants. The lesson it inculcates is that no girl should 
allow herself to be seduced save on the most advantageous 
commercial terms, namely, a wealthy marriage ; but this 
does not acquit the author of didactic purpose, it merely 
convicts him of preaching bad doctrine. Even that delicate 
satirist, Jane Austen, seemed to find it necessary to vindicate 
her use of an improper art-form by occasional moralising, 
and the fiction of the Victorian age, which Dean Inge 
delights to extol, reeks with moral purpose. I have heard 
elderly people pine for the old days when writers were 
content to tell a plain story well and leave preaching to the 
pulpiteers; and I am forced to the conclusion that they 
must refer to works which I have never read, works which, 
perhaps, have not survived; for the acknowledged master- 
pieces of the last century abound in sermons. 

Mr. Galsworthy, whose social ethics are so far in advance 
of his times, has yet something of the Victorian spirit, @ 
Victorian passion for improving his fellows. He is, first of 
all, a stern moralist, a heretic, a critic of the age. The 
greatest Victorians were, after all, no less ; they constituted 
a passionate and rebellious minority ; and had one of them 
been born a century later he would not improbably have 
written The Forsyte Saga. 

To make a catalogue of a writer’s vices is to adopt the 
methods of old-fashioned text-books, but it may some- 
times have its uses. If only for the pleasure of ending on 
a note of profound admiration, I will first state what I 
believe to be the two qualities in Mr. Galsworthy’s writing 
to which the sensitive reader takes exception. The first is 
the quality that permits him to refer, not to a child, but to 
a girl in her early twenties, as “ the little lady.” In this 
book it is not greatly in evidence. It is significant that 
for an example of the second and more serious defect we 
need seek no further than in the first sentence of the first 
page. Chapter I. opens with these words: “ Those privi- 
leged to be present at a family festival of the Forsytes have 
seen that charming and instructive sight—an upper middle- 
class family in full plumage.” The epithets “ charming and 
instructive,” are a gratuitous piece of irony. One objects 
to seeing an author begin by putting his tongue firmly into 
his cheek : it is as if he announced in advance: “ I am now 
going to be extremely sarcastic at the expense of a typical 
upper middle-class family.” And so, indeed, he is; on the 
very next page we find this preposterous crudity : 

When a Forsyte was engaged, married, or born, the Forsytes 
were present ; when a Forsyte died—but no Forsyte had as yet 
died ; they did not die; death being contrary to their principles, 
they took precautions against it, the instinctive precautions of 
highly vitalized persons who resent encroachments on their property. 
And later: 

To have doubted their Christianity would have caused them both 
pain and surprise. Some of them paid for pews, thus expressing in 
the most practical form their sympathy with the teachings of Christ. 
These quotations exemplify Mr. Galsworthy’s most 

irritating defect, his flair for the obvious, his wooing of an 
Ironic Muse who wears hobnailed boots. At the risk of 
seeming to be malicious, I reinforce my point by citing two 
other passages. The first concerns a soft grey hat, “a 
dusty thing with a shapeless crown,” belonging to Bosinney, 
the architect, who intends marrying into the Forsyte family ; 
and the second, a visit to the Zoo : 

The uneasiness of the Fors family has been justified by the 
simple mention of the hat. How impossible and wrong would it 
have been for any family, with the regard for appearances which 
should ever characterize the great upper middle-class, to feel 
otherwise than uneasy ! 

In his eyes, as in the eyes of all Forsytes, the pleasure of seein 
these beautiful creatures in a state of captivity far outweighe 
the inconvenience of imprisonment to beasts whom God had so 
improvidently placed in a state of freedom! It was for the animals’ 
good, removing them at once from the countless dangers of open 
air and exercise, and enabling them to exercise their functions in 
the guaranteed seclusion of a private compartment! Indeed, it 
was — what wild animals were made for but to be shut up 
in cages 
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It is difficult for a sensitive person to contemplate this 
kind of thing, this dog-and-bone worrying of a subject, this 
hoisting of exclamation marks like so many signposts to 
facetiousness, without feeling that his intelligence is being 
affronted. He likes to think that he can appreciate a delicate 
suggestion, perceive an implied criticism, and does not 
require to have his head bumped as though he were a dull 
schoolboy. In many a reader this may be a vain delusion, 
but it is a pardonable vanity, which an author does well to 
indulge. But indulging it involves the risk of not being 
fully understood, and of all risks that is the one most 
abhorrent to Mr. Galsworthy, the man who spoiled a striking 
play, The Skin Game, by calling the curtain down on this 
sentence: ‘* What’s the good of gentility if it can’t stand 
fire!’ Despising the unimaginative, bull-dog, beef-eating 
Britisher, he finds it necessary to eschew subtlety lest his 
doctrine—the thing nearest his heart—should be obscured. 
Had he chosen to write in French for a French public he 
might never have descended to the occasional triteness, the 
occasional over-emphasis, which blemish his writing. His 
work is the result of a collaboration between his own acute 
intelligence and the slow-moving mind of that British 
public which he delights to castigate. 


The habit of over-emphasis is susceptible of another 
explanation: it results in some degree from the super- 
imposition of dramatic technique upon the novel-form. 
The medium of drama, obviously, is dialogue; and, just as 
the characters of a novel must speak more eloquently and 
think more coherently than do people in real life, so must 
the persons of a drama be more expressive than those of the 
novel. It is a necessary convention of drama that the hero 
should wear his heart on his sleeve, and that the villain 
should have the handle of a knife protruding from his boot. 
Someone has said of Ibsen that what he did was, in effect, 
to remove the fourth wall from a room and reveal actual 
people talking as in life. If this be understood as no more 
than a tribute to Ibsen’s realist intention, it is just, but less 
than adequate, for Ibsen not merely removed walls from 
the houses of his people, he magnificently did not scruple to 
strip the clothes from their backs and, with infinite relish, 
to skin them alive. But as a commentary on his dramatic 
method it is misleading. His aim, his imaginative effect, 
was that of an unflinching realism, but to the attainment 
of that aim he adopted, very properly, all kinds of artificial 
devices. He did not entirely disdain even the now demodé 
soliloquy, and, throughout, his people reveal their naked 
souls with a candour and a clarity that in actual life must be 
rarely achieved, even in Scandinavia. Helmer, in A Doll’s 
House, can say to his wife: ‘I forgive you, my dear Nora. 
I am very happy. There is an inexpressible satisfaction to 
a man in the knowledge that he has forgiven his wife ;” 
whereas Meredith of his egoist can write, in the third person: 
“* He took her hand, looked into her eyes, squeezed the man 
he saw there, and released her with a contented sigh.” (I 
quote from memory.) In fine, drama is necessarily a shade 
cruder in characterisation, harder in outline, than the art of 
fiction, with its most valuable convention of the omniscient 
narrator, need ever be. 

The more dramatic method I conjecture to be native to 
Mr. Galsworthy’s genius, and his success as a novelist some- 
thing of a tour de force—this notwithstanding that The 
Forsyte Saga is his greatest achievement and one which 
deserves centuries of life in the memory and esteem of 
posterity. It is this bias of his mind that makes him fail 
sometimes to plumb for us, as he must have done for himself, 
the psychological deeps of his creatures. We feel, not always 
but not seldom, as we peruse the recorded thoughts of Soames 
Forsyte: ‘These are surface activities, the soliloquies 
which, were he a figure on the stage, he would voice. There 
must be more in him than this.” 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate here a story which every- 
body has read in instalments and will, if he is wise, hasten to 
read now in its unified form. Let it suffice that it is a story 


of epic scope, greatly conceived and patiently, sometimes 
brilliantly, executed. It comprises three “full-length” 
novels, The Man of Property, In Chancery, and To Let, and 
two exquisitely balanced interludes, Indian Summer of a 
Forsyte, the record, full of stabbing beauty, of Old Jolyon’s 
last days, and Awakening, a study of the youngest of all the 
Forsytes. As we read on, in these copious chronicles of a 
clan, we see Mr. Galsworthy steadily advancing in artistry. 
The Man of Property, a work of power, has one conspicuous 
fault: the author’s too-evident bias against the Soames 
Forsyte who dominates the story. Humanly speaking, 
it is impossible to give to Soames the sympathy we so readily 
accord to Irene, his most valuable piece of property, 
acquired by marriage—and it would have been impossible 
even had Mr. Galsworthy not so repeatedly pointed at him 
the finger of scorn. The author professes to show us the 
inner workings of Soames’s mind, but what, in fact, he does 
is for the most part to select only those thoughts that best 
suit his ironic purpose, his indictment—an unanswerable 
indictment—of the social order which implicitly classifies a 
wife as property, and of the moral obtuseness of the man 
who acquiesces in that classification. But even one who 
commits, as Soames does, a legalised rape, justifies his 
actions by reasons which, however monstrous, appear good 
and sufficient to himself. Of such reasons, or causes, we get 
but a fragmentary glimpse amid the riot of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
withering sarcasms. The greater artist that he became, in 
the writing of this Saga, would have made us feel for Soames 
less loathing and more pity, the pity which sees in the 
grossest of creatures a victim of logical necessity, the effect 
of causes anterior to himself and therefore beyond his control. 

If Mr. Galsworthy does not always do his characters the 
justice of portraying them with intimate sympathy, it is not 
because he himself lacks that sympathy : it is rather because 
he fears lest we who read should miss the point of the 
allegory. I, for my part, do not object to his enforcing his 
criticism of human nature and human society, because I 
happen to believe that criticism to be impeccably just; but 
it remains true that the artist at his best does not sit in judg- 
ment on his people—he is content with having exercised the 
divine creative function. Nor do I suggest that an artist 
may not preach: he may preach (and no doubt will, without 
my permission), but he must not be caught in the act. He 
may compel me to draw a moral inference as legitimately as 
a conjurer may force me to draw a particular card from the 
pack in his hand. 

Having accused Mr. Galsworthy of unfairness to his 
protagonist, I should myself be guilty of a more gross 
unfairness did I not add that, after The Man of Property, 
Soames grows more credible and more pitiable with every 
page we turn, until, indeed, we receive the sensation, 
which only fine art can give, of being in touch with a universal 
symbol. Soames Forsyte is the embodiment of the posses- 
sive instinct that lives in each of us as surely as Sir 
Willoughby Patterne, of Patterne, is the incarnation of all 
masculine egoism; and the one, like the other, succeeds in 
being a symbol without ever ceasing to be a living man 
complete with hat and boots. I have said that Soames 
dominates the book ; but he in turn is dominated by Irene. 
The figure of Irene is one to be approached with something 
more than admiration. Here Mr. Galsworthy is his own 
best commentor. “ This long tale,” he writes in his preface, 
“is no scientific study of a period; it is rather an intimate 
incarnation of the disturbance that Beauty effects in the 
lives of men. The figure of Irene is a concretion of 
disturbing Beauty impinging upon a possessive world.” 
Irene is a subtle and fragrant presence, seductive mystery, 
embodied charm. All the beauty of life, all the natural 
loveliness that Mr. Galsworthy untiringly describes, finds a 
focussing point in this Venus Anadyomene, whom he 
describes but little. When Soames is forgotten, when all 
the long story fades in the mind, there remains to haunt us 
the memory of this beauty—this ideal, elusive, yet warm and 
breathing beauty. GERALD BULLETT. 
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NEW VALUES IN STAGE ART 


THE THEATRE EXHIBITION AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON 
N England the theatre means the actor and the play 
with a background as realistic as the stage permits. 
The recurring beauty of the Russian Ballet, occasional 
specialised decor for music-hall productions, the far memory 
of the Granville-Barker Shakespeare during the Savoy 
season, and the near one of C. Lovat Fraser’s work, stand to 
our minds for that other element in the theatre which makes 
of it a pictorial as well as a literary and histrionic art. In 
the Victoria and Albert Museum the claims of that third 
constituent are put forward in an International Exhibition 
of the stage art of the old and the new world. A unique 
collection of scene and costumes, designs, stage-models, 
curtains, photographs, architectural plans and models for 
new theatre buildings, of masks and marionettes, enable us 
to obtain a comprehensive view of the progressive theatre. 
Organised originally in Amsterdam by H. Th. Wijdevelt 
and Fritz Lensvelt, who have borne the burden and heat 
of the day, under the auspices of the Dutch Society, “ Art 
for the People,” the Exhibition has been brought to this 
country by the South Kensington authorities working 
co-operatively with theatre enthusiasts. Much new work 
has been added since I saw it in Holland, and if one misses 
the individuality of the specially lighted, shaped and 
decorated rooms of the Stedelijk Museum, there is com- 
pensation in the growth of the Exhibition. 

From it there emerges a conception of the theatre as the 
supreme art of make-believe—a synthesis of the service of 
the writer, the painter, the actor, the mechanist, and all 
others who consecrate their labours to its culture. In one 
room Gordon Craig and Adolf Appia stand side by side, 
and it is interesting that throughout the many sections, 
each devoted to the forward work of one nation, their 
influence toward abstraction and simplification is con- 
tinually reiterated. Only at this date are the most pro- 
gressive workers accepting the intention which is implicit 
in the methods of these two men, and attempting to make 
of the visual attributes of the theatre a kinetic decor, 
developing with the growing drama and exercising its 
changing influence upon the audience. 

An examination of the phases which led up to this will 
enable us better to appreciate the new idea which is 
gradually capturing the progressive stage of Europe and 
America. Without going too far back in theatre history 
we arrive at a point where the pregressives were in revolt 
against the untruth and sentimentality of drama and its 
presentation. The strength of this revolt swept almost 
everything in European drama into its current, tearing the 
realistic elements from Ibsen’s plays and adding the force of 
this master to its passion for naturalism. The more important 
symbolic content, which in another generation might have been 
the prevailing power, was submerged in this flood, and so 
Ibsen’s influence on drama became the reflection of a lesser 
side of his genius. Thus the insurgent theatre gave itself 
to domestic interiors and personal or parochial problems, 
and the allied arts of the stage were attuned to this key. 
Acting became real, scenery became real; truth held the 
stage and beauty remained sadly unemployed. 

Recent as this movement was, the work exhibited at 
South Kensington nowhere reflects it, for it was at the 
swing of the pendulum that the artist as decorator came into 
his own in the advanced theatre. It was an inevitable 
reaction. Beauty and poetry were the criteria of the new, 
and the imagination and fancy of the artists were recruited 
to decorate the stage as a harmonious background for 
their expression. The poetic play blossomed anew, and 
in an excess of zeal there was danger of both play and 
actor being sacrificed to mere decoration. The English 
Section of the Exhibition is practically given over to this 
art of static background, and one cannot but admire the 





excellence of its execution and appreciate its influence. 
C. Lovat Fraser’s models and costumes are too well known 
now to need comment addressed to English playgoers ; 
Norman Wilkinson’s work is a memory often revived by the 
Pheenix productions; Norman Macdermott is known to 
frequenters of the Everyman Theatre; Paul Shelving to 
Birmingham Repertory playgoers. Albert Rutherston’s work 
is shown; and from the older school, Charles Ricketts’s. The 
stage craft of all these men is fundamentally the same—to 
apply decoration so that the stage becomes a conventionalised 
picture of the play scene as semi-realistic background for 
the action. This note is also struck by numbers of the 
Continental and American decorators and scene artists. 
The French designs from the Theatre du Vieux Colombier 
are of this order; the able craftsmanship of Lee Simonson 
for the New York Theatre Guild; of Samy Hume and some 
others among the Americans; the Dutch work of Fritz 
Lensvelt, and even the wildly Futuristic and Simultanist 
Russian work is governed by this static idea. 

In kinetic staging, however, lies much greater possibilities 
of furthering the art of the theatre. It aims at creating 
visually not the material environment of the play, but the 
psychic and the psychological. More important still it 
aims at making the scenery a continually developing expres- 
sion of the drama in hand, changes of lighting and colour, 
and the creation of expressive forms during the action of 
the play stimulating the minds of the audience in accordance 
with the play motive. The Macbeth of the American, 
Robert Edmond Jones, is an example. He saw Macbeth 
as a drama of freewill and determinism, governed psycho- 
logically by the growing ambition of Macbeth and his wife, 
and psychically by the three weird sisters whom he identified 
with the Fates. The influence of these latter he expressed 
by the use of three enormous lighted masks which hovered 
over the scenes, whilst the ambition motive was conveyed 
by a series of distorted Gothic arches piling to more and 
more crazy heights as the fatal urge reached its climax. 
The scenery was thus purely subjective, depicting the 
mental world in which the action of the play took place. 

Many of the exhibits which the artists of America and 
of Central Europe have contributed to the Exhibition are 
governed by this psychological method. Sometimes a 
compromise with realism is effected by erecting backgrounds 
artistically true to the realistic stage directions of the play, 
and then superimposing upon them the expression of the 
subjective element by means of lighting or changing colour 
scheme. The former method, which was Appia’s contribu- 
tion to theatre art, finds many disciples ; the latter, which 
in this country has the adherence of such men as Alfred 
Wolmark, will probably be accepted by most producers. 

A more candid use of non-realistic scenery is admitted 
by men like Pirchan, of Berlin, Julius Hay, F. X. Scherl, 
Gudurian, and other artists from the Central European 
theatres. These have usually cleared their stages of every- 
thing save certain significant architectural shapes, and then 
by a use of lighting and costume, which is frankly symbolic 
and suggestive, have conveyed the dramatist’s purpose. 
This expressionistic movement on the stage, initiated partly 
by economic necessity, has performed a signal service in 
releasing the theatre from the encumbrances of the over- 
furnished realistic stage, and exalting the art to a more 
distinguished plane. 

These developments in theatrical art are a triumph for 
the doctrines which Craig has consistently preached. His 
plea for an art of the theatre per se, where scenery, light, 
music and beauty of gesture shall unite with the words in 
an organic unity expressing the dramatic idea, is foreshadowed 
in these new efforts. He must be tempted back to the 

theatre. The time is ripe for him to bring forward his 
own practical contributions in the way of mechanism and 
decor, and to show the working possibility of his ideas which 
have already exercised their influence upon “the theatre 
advancing.” Horace Supp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


YLVIE is one of the most charming short stories a 
poet ever wrote. It is a story woven of dreams ; 
the dreams of a young romantic of the 1830 French 

school who, devoutly susceptible to the charms of the 
daughters of men, has no “ heart” forthem. He can only 
“love ” the daughters of dreams, whom time cannot touch 
or bring nearer; or, rather, he can love only one radiant 
“daughter of desire,” an ideal which constantly shifts its 
habitation, “‘ one shape of many names,” glimpsed, adored 
and ever lost again. True to his generation Gérard de 
Nerval (that was his pen-name, his real name was Gérard 
Labrunic) was too proud of such a destiny to allow more 
than a wistful shadow of its penalties to lie upon his work, 
though in his own life he paid in full for turning away from 
realities to live in dreams. The hero, the poet himself, is 
like the knight in La belle Dame sans Merci, who went 
“alone and palely loitering ” after her kiss. His generation 
believed it was the essence of the poetic life (there 
they were wrong) to suffer in superb isolation. It 
was a genuine belief, and without that sincerity the 
fantasy of this little story would have lost half its delicacy 
and all its power to touch us. The greater part of the story 
is taken up in describing scenes of idyllic happiness, of 
which Sylvie is the light, but from which the poet is beckoned 
away by the moon-born phantom of an imaginative passion. 
Sylvie marries a pastry-cook and is very happy. 
* * * 


Gérard de Nerval, like several other exquisite, minor writers, 
has been fortunate in his translators. Tributes of love in 
literature—and translation is, or ought to be, such a tribute— 
are apt to be more successful than tributes of a great admira- 
tion. There must not be too wide a disparity between the 
imaginative gifts of author and translator, while the man, if he 
exists, who could translate Dante would surely rather toil 
at a Divine Comedy of hisown. Swinburne thought Andrew 
Lang’s translations of Gérard de Nerval finer than the 
originals, Here is Lang’s version of Gérard de Nerval’s 
couplets on a Greek air : 

Neither good morn nor good night. 
The sunset is not yet, the morn is gone ; 
Yet in our eyes the light hath paled and passed ; 
But twilight shall be lovely as the dawn, 

And night shall bring forgetfulness at last 
One of the Chiméres, poems written during Nerval’s madness, 
Lang did translate perfectly. Of these poems—they are 
very beautiful in form—Andrew Lang says: “ You read 
and admire, and don’t understand a line, yet it seems that 
if we were a little more or a little less mad we would under- 
stand.”” That is also a very common experience in reading 
modern poetry, though nowadays people do not say it is 
a drawback, and the form of modern poems is very, very 
seldom as beautiful as that of such lines as these : 

Et j’ai deux fois vainqueur traversé I’Achéron, 

Modulant tour 4 tour sur la lyre d’Orphée, 

Les soupirs de la sainte et les cris de la fée. 
Moreover, we are often haunted in reading modern poems by 
the misgiving that the poet is forcing himself to be more mad 
and confused than nature has permitted him to be, and 
that were he intelligible he would possibly not move us at 
all. The worst of obscurity is that it compels us to take the 
intention for achievement, at the risk of slighting the muse 
of the unknown beauty. 

* * * 


The above lines are the close of a sonnet called El Desdi- 
chado : 


I am that dark, that disinherited, 
That tall dishonoured Prince of Aquitaine, 
The Star upon my scutcheon long hath fled ; 
A black sun on my lute doth yet remain! 


Oh, thou that did’st console me not in vain, 
Within the tomb, among the midnight dead, 
Show me Italian seas, and blossoms wed, 

The rose, the vine-leaf, and the golden grain. 


Say, am I love or Phoebus? Have I been, 
Or Lusignan or Biron? By a Queen 
Caressed within the Mermaid’s haunt I lay, 
And twice I crossed the unpermitted stream, 
And touched on Orpheus’ lyre as in a dream, 
Sighs of a saint, and laughter of a Fay! 
““Caressed within a Mermaid’s haunt I lay”; that line 
defines the spirit of Gérard de Nerval’s writings. 
* * * 


One poem Lang did not dare to try to translate : 
Ou sont nos amoureuses ? 
Elles sont au tombeau ! 
Elles sont plus heureuses, 
Dans un séjour plus beau. 

It is a perfect example of that musical, magical simplicity, 
which is nearly untranslatable, and is also the distinctive 
quality of his exquisite prose. 

* * * 


In a series of translations called the Sea Gull Library, 
published by Nicholas L. Brown of New York, Mr. James 
Whitall has attempted to translate Sylvie. He has done 
it delicately and well. He has preserved all he hoped to do, 
namely, “a few faintly heard echoes of that rare music.” 
It was a labour of love on his part, and when Mr. Whitall 
says he has “ allowed his thoughts to be carried off in the 
gentle current of Gérard’s phrases to a time almost a hundred 
years ago, when the little Parisian first gazed on Adrienne, 
or perhaps one should say, when his mind became possessed 
by the vision of her,” his own work shows he is speaking 
the truth. It was the only way to render the sentiment and 
movement of Gérard de Nerval, who also yielded himself to 
sentimental visions of an enchanted past : 

Il est un air pour qui je donnerais, 

Tout Rossini, tout Mozart et tout Weber ; 
Un air trés-vieux, languissant et funébre, 
Qui pour moi seul 4 des charmes secrets. 


Or chaque fois que je viens a l’entendre, 

De deux cents aus mon 4me rajeunit : 

C’est sous Louis Trieze . . . . et je crois voir s’étendre, 
Un coteau vert que le couchant jaunit; 


Puis un chateau de brique 4 coins de pierre, 
Aux vitraux teints de rougeétres couleurs, 
Ceint de grands pares, avec un riviére 
Baignant ses pieds, qui coule entre des fleurs ; 


Puis une dame 4 sa haute fenétre, 

Blonde aux yeux noirs, en ses habits anciens . 
Que, dans une autre existence peut-étre, 

J’ai déja vue !—et dont je me souviens. 


M. Remy de Gourmont has written a charming prefatory 
note for a small edition of Chiméres. Mr. Arthur Symons, 
in his book on the Symbolist French Poets, a book to which 
not only the tastes and curiosities of his contemporaries 
but also of the young generation are deeply indebted, has 
an admirable essay on him. Mr. Whitall, in his preface to 
his translation, follows Mr. Symons in regarding Nerval 
as the founder of modern Symbolism. On such a point I 
prefer to trust Mr. Eccles (4 Century of French Poets. 
Constable), for no Englishman knows more about French 
poetry. Of Les Chiméres he writes: ‘* These sonnets glow 
with the prestige of mysterious, unaccountable associations, 
and of names august, mysterious and potent, successive and 
distant influences brought together in a dream of sound. 
Gérard de Nerval is not the founder of modern Symbolism ; 
but it needed perhaps the recent exploration of the incan- 
tatory virtue which is the sovereignty of words, to reveal the 
significance of this curious and unfortunate poet.” His 
life was driftless like a dream. In 1841 he became insane ; 
attacks of insanity returned; “early in the year 1855 his 
body was found hanging to a grating in a vile alley near the 
Chatelet.” All his best work was published after his death ; 
Aurélia—the story of his madness—La Bohéme Galante, 
and his finest poetry. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


The Age of Consent. By Evetyn Fane. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


In an evening newspaper lately Dean Inge wrote an article on 
modern fiction, and (after pausing to recommend the works of 
Mr. Archibald Marshall and “‘a charming little book called 4 
Vagrant Tune”) pronounced fiction to be in the mass vulgar and 
indecent. It is extremely difficult to debate whether he is right 
or wrong, for tastes differ so widely concerning what constitutes 
vulgarity and indecency. We can concur readily enough in a 
vague definition of the qualities. Both find their delight in the 
exhibition of the human organism in such a way as to bring 
ridicule upon it and its functions, but vulgarity does it laughingly 
and openly and without losing its moral sense, while indecency 
has a secret smile and a hope that enjoyment will end in sin. 
But we differ enormously in our recognition of these qualities. 
The writer must make up his mind that in these matters there is 
no pleasing everybody. I myself have been accused of the 
graver offence when I hardly expected it. In an essay on Henry 
James I happened, when discussing his indifference to abstract 
thought, to use the phrase, “ He never felt an idea with the 
sensitive finger-tips of affection.”” I was startled to receive a 
press-cutting from an American newspaper, in which a reviewer 
protested against the use of “‘ this sensual metaphor in connection 
with a writer of the known purity of Mr. James.”” None of us can 
provide that our innocent inventions may not be seized on by 
such persons as this and used as bases for the horrid dreams of 
their own engendering. Was not Man and Superman seized in 
the American mails on the petition of the deliciously named 
Dr. Mabel McCoy? It is for this reason that, on the whole, 
artists make a point of abstaining, so far as possible, from dis- 
cussions on the decency or indecency of works of art, and of 
discouraging them where possible. It is not that they like 
indecency, but that they know that if any persecution is started 
in the name of decency the standard that is adopted is as likely 
as not to be one invented by one of these mephitic minds. 


But now that this question of indecent fiction has been raised 
by Dean Inge, who is intelligent enough, though not so intelligent 
as it is fashionable to allege, it is as well to examine certain 
current assumptions in order that next time the question comes 
up it need not be in quite such an idiotic form. Embedded in 
Dean Inge’s article, which seems to have been written on a day 
when he was not burning with a hard, gem-like flame (it contains 
such great thoughts as “ Broad comedy, such as we find in Dickens, 
is admissible in fiction, though it is not a very high form of art ”’), 
are the opinions that “ a corrupt following of Continental models, 
French and Russian, has introduced both vulgarity and indecency 
into the most modern English fiction,” and that our novelists 
write this stuff in order “to cater to the corrupt taste of the 
moment.” Now, these assumptions crop up every few years or 
80, usually in a sermon by one of the Higher Clergy, who seem a 
class terribly addicted to the pleasures of the libel. The form is 
different every time (there was a Canon once who thought of a 
particularly good line: “ I would rather send my daughter into 
a house infected with diphtheria than let her read Ann Veronica”), 
but the spirit is identical. There is always the same allegation 
that most novelists spend their time writing obscene books, 
getting rid of their handicap of island purity by accepting polluted 
inspiration from certain always un-named Continental models, and 
that they do this with the intention of making money. 


One wonders how this legend begins. Does theological training 
destroy the power of enjoying fiction as (according to Darwin) 
scientific work destroys the power of enjoying poetry? By the 
time one becomes a Dean or a Canon is the water-gruel of Mr. 
Archibald Marshall all that one can digest, so that one shrinks 
from ordinary adult fiction like a sickly dyspeptic from a beef- 
steak? Or is there a lunatic who spends his life and wealth 
writing, printing, and publishing improper books and introducing 
them (by innumerable minions stationed in the post and railway 
offices whose duty it is to tamper with parcels to and from Mudie’s 
and the Times Book Club) into the homes of the clergy ? There 
must be some such explanation, for those of us who range freely 
among books, who have the advantage of seeing practically the 
whole yield of fiction gathered together on shelves for us to choose 

» can find no such stacked masses of lasciviousness as the 
clergy suggest. Let us try and trace these people, who form “a 
corrupt following of Continental models, French and Russian.” 
Reflection tells us there are none. There never was a time when 
literature was less affected by the influence of France, and 
though Turgeniev and Tolstoy and Dostoevsky and Tchekhov 





have great power over the writers of to-day, this hardly acts in 
the direction of vulgarity or indecency. Can it be that the 
Higher Clergy was talking through its hat? Can it not! The 
truth is that probably not two per cent. of the year’s published 
novels could be called vulgar or indecent by any person of normal 
standards. It must be remembered that to write a book which 
holds up to ridicule the human organism and its functions is a 
difficult achievement. A writer may start deliberately to be 
silent concerning the mind and the soul and write of nothing but 
the corruptible flesh. But as the French proverb has it, the most 
beautiful girl can only give what she has got ; the facts of human 
physiology are few and obvious, and to save his story from thin- 
ness any artist has to keep hailing back the mind and the soul. 
And these are instruments which preserve man from ridiculous- 
ness, since even in their failure they arouse pity, so great is the 
difference between man and the bright pattern by which he plans 
himself. 

When one goes on and examines the other assumption, that 
the writers of indecent novels are consciously prostituting their 
pens for gain, the argument becomes profoundly disquieting. 
The only objectionable novel I can find among this season’s 
yield was plainly not so written, for its author is full of that 
contempt for earthly consequences which (like much else of the 
mental quality that inspires her story) is strong at the time 
though probably quite amenable to psycho-therapeutic treat- 
ment. This book (enticingly named The Age of Consent) tells 
the story of a girl of seventeen whose parents, after exploiting 
her as an artist’s model, try to induce her to go away to the 
country with a vicious rich man. The girl is rescued by a 
young artist, but to save him from being prosecuted for abduction 
she returns to her parents and goes by appointment to the rich 
man’s studio. But he, out of revenge for his first disappoint- 
ment, sends in his stead a criminal lunatic who assaults the girl. 
There are pleasing descriptions of him in the detention cell, 
“clutching a piece of soft white underclothing. ‘I tore it off 
her,’ he muttered, ‘ into shreds ; what a sight she looked when 
I had done with her. You should have seen her when 
she knew she could not get away.” Ten years later, when the 
girl has married her rescuer, who has become a peer, the lunatic 
is released as cured. The peeress’s friends freely inform her of 
this, chatting over the tea-cups; and when he writes and asks 
if he may call, she says he may, and is a little afraid that her 
“letter sounded cold and formal.” He comes to tea several 
times, and it is all very pleasant ; but on his last visit he goes 
into the butler’s pantry and strips the clothes off a housemaid 
who resembles the peeress. The butler goes and tells the peeress. 
(“*Is he still in the pantry?’ she asked. ‘I think so, your 
ladyship, but he does not seem quite himself.’ The butler still 
looked dazed and confused. ‘I think he said that your ladyship 
would understand, but I may have heard wrong.’ ‘I will be 
down in a minute,’ she said.””) When she went down the lunatic 
dropped the housemaid and murdered the peeress by breaking 
her ribs, and after covering the corpse with a tablecloth went 
and threw himself into a pond. Subsequently, the family 
solicitor found a locket round the housemaid’s neck which 
indicated that she and the peeress were illegitimate half-sisters. 
So there, in a manner of speaking, we all are. Now, what 
Dean Inge and all those who indulge in this periodical ramp 
about vulgar and indecent fiction ought to note about this 
volume is that it has no relationship whatever to contemporary 
literature. There is no sign that the author has ever read 
anything. The book is the expression of her individual mental 
obsession which is the characteristic of the really objectionable 
book. Mr. Joyce, again, is a lone soul working on his own, 
and his plumber-like view of the universe is, again, no novelty 
to students of abnormal psychology. It must clearly be recog- 
nised by Dean Inge and his kind that this really objectionable 
department of fiction is a phenomenon by itself, and that to 
blame the literature of the day for its quality is as absurd as 
it would be to lecture the inhabitants of Middlesex because the 
inmates of Hanwell and Colney Hatch have delusions. And 
they should recognise also that when one analyses a really 
indecent work, one invariably finds that it is a fantastic expression 
by which the author relieves himself of the trouble stored up 
by some early suppression; that he is misrepresenting life 
because in his youth he was not allowed to understand it. He 


feels that he is doing something right in writing ugly books 
about squalid interpretations of life, because he was brought up 
in an atmosphere where people read fatuous books about smug 
interpretations of life and wished that Mr. Hardy would not 
write novels like Jude the Obscure, and were capable of launching 
frivolous indictments against the finest of the arts. 

Repecca West. 
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THE DARK AGES 


The Cambridge Mediaeval History. Vol. III., Germany and the 
Western Empire. Cambridge University Press. 50s. 


The Cambridge Medieval History pursues its way, slowly, but 
remorselessly, to meet its elder sister at the cross-roads of 1453. 
We now have Volume III. of the great project, the other half of 
which was inaugurated by Lord Acton, with the famous phrase 
about history being “ not a burden on the memory, but an 
illumination of the soul.” This volume takes the reader down 
to the end of the really Dark Ages: to the Norman Conquest in 
English History, to the fall of the Moslem Caliphate in Spain, to 
the Emperor Henry III., and Pope Sylvester II. William the 
Conqueror and Hildebrand are casting their shadows before 
them, but the Middle Ages can scarcely be said to have begun. 

It is never easy to illuminate the soul, and in the full darkness 
of the Dark Ages there might seem something quixotic in the 
attempt, more particularly when it is made, not by an individual, 
but by a committee. The team collected by the editors of this 
volume have not even their local habitation in common—they 
come from Paris, from Madrid, from Oxford, from Bordeaux, as 
well as from Cambridge ; they are of both sexes and express 
themselves most naturally in one of at least four languages. 
Moreover, they are bound by their articles of association to be 
not merely interesting but also informative, not so much 
brilliant as correct. Lord Acton’s ideal was that from chapter 
to chapter the reader should not notice the changed interpreter, 
so close would the interpretation be to objective truth. Thus in 
the present volume it almost seems as if care had been taken to 
prevent anyone from getting into his stride and so tending to 
go off at a tangent from the plan of the whole volume. Mr. 
A. L. Poole, of Oxford, treats Otto II. and Otto III., Mr. 
Holthouse, of Cambridge, Henry II. ; with Conrad II. Mr. Poole 
comes back, but makes way for Miss Ryley, of Newnham College, 
with Henry III. The method has its advantages: a small 
drawback is the waste of time caused by having to read both 
the words of Mr. Poole on p. 214: “ After fighting a way through 
the lines of the hostile Romans, his followers succeeded in bringing 
his body safely to Aix la Chapelle, where it was buried in the 
centre of the choir of the church of St. Mary,” and on p. 215 
Mr. Holthouse’s variant that ‘“‘ Animosity pursued the Emperor 
even after death; for only by hard fighting could his friends 
succeed in transporting his remains through the plain of Lombardy 
for interment in Germany.” 

Both the theme and the method of this volume, in fact, 
encourage an impersonal treatment of history. In the Dark 
Ages it is next door to impossible to detect personality ; therefore 
it is comparatively easy to avoid personal bias in the treatment 
of the great figures. So we read Mr. Poole, Mr. Holthouse, Mr. 
Previté-Orton and Miss Ryley, even Professor Halphen and 
Professor Poupardin, with the greatest admiration and the 
warmest gratitude for the care with which they have sifted their 
authorities and the clearness with which they set out their 
conclusions, but without the feeling that we are getting to know 
them any better. Not for them the self-revealing abandon, the 
light, fantastic step of Lord Bryce or Mr. Fisher, selecting, 
conjecturing, being ingenious and argumentative about tendencies, 
ideas, theories and institutions. Not for them the boyish rioting 
of J. R. Green among those geographical features which may be 
presumed to have dictated events in the absence of evidence 
that they did nothing of the sort. Not for them the electric 
sparks and flashes by which Maitland lit up his subject and 
dazzled its students. They must tell us what happened more or 
less in the order in which it occurred, putting into modern 
phrases the records of this chronicler and that. So we get passages 
like this on Otto I. ‘“‘ The royal influence was no longer to be 
confined to the limits of Saxony: while he retained the duchy in 
his own hands he delegated many of the ducal functions to 
Herman Billung, a noble connected with the royal house and 
founder of the later ducal house of Saxony. Another important 
post was granted to Count Siegfried, who is described as second 
only to the King among the Saxon chiefs; and on his death it 
passed to Count Gero. Herman and Gero were the two men who, 
throughout the reign of Otto, by their untiring efforts, not only 
kept the Wends in check, but established German authority on 
a firm footing in the marches between the Elbe and the Oder.” 
So much for Siegfried, second only to the King, and for the 
untiring Herman and Gero. After reading this record of their 
achievements do we know much more of them than we know of 
a cricket-match in Australia from an account of the prospects of 
the game written the day before it begins by a journalist in 
London with a column to fill up? To what do these adjectives, 
“untiring,” “important,” “firm” really correspond? Alas! 





the chronicler Widukind, whom the modern historian is bound 
to follow, was no psychologist. Thus of Siegfried we shall never 
know anything but that he was second to none but the King, 
We know a little more, perhaps, about Louis, the Pious. He was 
well versed in moral theology, modest and unassuming, un- 
usually gentle, generous, compassionate ; his piety was deep and 
genuine and revealed itself in zealous fasting and prayerful 
habits ; he was broad-shouldered and athletic, but less easily led 
away than his predecessors by the seductions of passion and good 
cheer. It seems possible that when he was nicknamed the 
Debonnaire, less than justice was done to certain sides of his 
character. And yet even Louis, with his prayerful habits, his 
good nature, his control over his appetites, and his unfortunate 
reign, is and remains a dim figure draped in vague adjectives and 
acting from unknown motives. M. Poupardin himself cannot 
make him come alive with anything more than the vitality of 
some hero of the cinematograph, who can gesticulate, posture 
and grimace with a little more vigour and originality than most 
of his fellows, but who remains, after all, only the voiceless 
shadow of a man. 

The narrative chapters, however, are followed by others in 
which there is more food for the imagination of the non-expert 
reader. Professor Mawer, writing on the Vikings, for example, 
makes time to tell us that the Grand Duke Vladimir had more 
than 800 concubines, exaggerating thereby the characteristic 
failings of the race who “ wandering from country to country, 
often had wives in each”; and that daily hair-combing and 
Sabbath baths were part of the routine of a Viking’s existence. 
Dr. Altamira, too, gives a vivid account of the civilisation of 
Moslem Spain where Bibliomania was one of the fashionable vices 
among the society women of eleventh-century Cordova, and satire 
and epigrams flourished among the poets, male and female, of 
the Caliph’s court. Then Professor Vinogradoff helps to make 
the primitive village, of which he knows so much, more of a 
reality by his detailed account of exactly what it was like, 
through the four seasons, to be a man who held by the fork and 
the flail. Lastly, there are the very interesting chapters by 
Dr. James and Mr. Lethaby, in which the learning, the literature 
and the architecture of the period are handled with great spirit 
and with as much vividness as is possible when quotations and 
illustrations are both ruled out. It is these later chapters 
which make the volume something more even than an authoritative 
summary of the present state of knowledge on the subject which 
it covers. K.B. 


I WONDER HOW —! 


Four Famous Mysteries. By Sir Joun Hatt. Nisbet. 10s. 6d. 


Those of us who are too tender-hearted or too squeamish for 
the profession of the criminal lawyer, who shrink from the conse- 
quences of attempting to ascribe the guilt of recent crimes to 
living persons, and yet have the detective and inquisitorial 
talent highly developed, can always get enjoyment by exercising 
it on unravelling some of the many mysterious crimes of the 
past, or in attempting to disturb ancient verdicts and forgotten 
miscarriages of justice. Such pursuits have always appealed 
to a few non-professional inquirers. Jowett and Tennyson, 
Harry Irving and Andrew Lang have exercised their conver- 
sational abilities or written essays in elucidating the darker 
problems of history. The best subjects for such investigation 
are those in which some degree of public interest is found, together 
with a strong personal element, in cases where, perhaps, private 
reasons have overridden or interfered with public interests. 
Was there, for instance, any dynastic question involved in the 
story of the Man in the Iron Mask? Was Brinvilliers simply 
an extraordinary poisoner? Is there some motive, even more 
hideous than the facts, behind the facts in the fate of Kaspar 
Hauser ? What were the real reasons for the ruin of the Jesuit 
missions in China, and for the suppression of the Society? Or, 
to take the four stories of which Sir John Hall writes with enviable 
clearness and candour, who murdered Paul Louis Courier, and 
Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey ? How did Mr. Bathurst disappear 
between Berlin and Hamburg, and who told Canning of the 
secret articles of the Treaty of Tilsit? 

Sir John Hall argues each of these cases very plausibly, and 
if his conclusions are not always acceptable, it is not his fault 
so much as the fault of the facts. There is not enough evidence 
in existence for us to be certain about any of these four stories, 
though he makes out a very good case for the responsibility of 
D’Antaignes in the Tilsit affair, The case of Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey has been discussed over and over again. All that 
seems certain is that three innocent men were executed for 
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WHO ARE THE 
NEWSPAPER 
MILLIONAIRES ? 


Everyone is reading and arguing 
about Viscount Northcliffe’s little 
book “Newspapers and _ their 
Millionaires.” 


It is a racy review of London daily 
newspapers and their millionaire 
owners. 


It goes fully and revealingly into the 
ownership of the newspapers which 
help you to form your opinions. 


And it includes a very interesting 
picture gallery, containing portraits 
of all the personalities by whom 
Metropolitan daily journalism is 
controlled. 


Its good-humoured disclosures are 
interesting a multitude of readers 
who before had scarcely ever con- 
sidered newspaper ownership. 
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3d. 


On Sale Everywhere. 
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Middleton Murry 


COUNTRIES OF THE MIND 


LITERARY ESSAYS. 
10/6 net 





Rev. C. Drayton Thomas 


SOME NEW EVIDENCE FOR HUMAN 
SURVIVAL 


With an Introduction by 
SIR WILLIAM BARRATT, F.R.S. 
10/6 net 


A Book of the most intense importance to all people 
interested in Psychical research. 





A BOOK EVERY DOG-LOVER MUST READ 


EVERYBODY’S DOG BOOK 
10/6 net 





Major A. J. Dawson 
A complete guide to the care and welfare of dogs. 
with every breed from “ Pekes ’’ to Bloodhounds. 
“It is pre-eminently the dog book for the dog lover.” 
—Morning Post. 
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Conal O’Riordan 
IN LONDON 
7/6 net 


A brilliantly, witty novel by the Author of 
“* Adam of Dublin.” 





4th EDITION. 
J. D. Beresford 


THE PRISONERS OF HARTLING 
7/6 net 


“It is the best thing Beresford has done for years.”’ 
—John o’ London’s Weekly. 





Walter de la Mare’s 
THE RETURN 
7/6 net 


‘A masterpiece that compels comparison with Poe and 
Henry James.”—JAMES DouGLas in Sunday Express. 


Archibald Luck 


THE PASTURES OF PLENTY 
7/6 net 
A brilliant study of the fashionable cosmopolitan 
society of St. Moritz. 


S. G. Millin 
ADAM’S REST 


Another clever South African novel. 
of ‘‘ Middle Class.”’ 


Katharine Tynan 
A MAD MARRIAGE 
7/6 net 


“It yields abundant satisfaction for our more primitive 


needs, sentiment, melodrama and even creeps.’’—The 
Times. 
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murdering this magistrate, who has no blot on his fame ex:ept 
that he gave credence, as did many worse men, to the mischievous 
stories of the infamous Titus Oates, the only inventor of the 
great Popish Plot. Mr. Pollock, who wrote a very exhaustive 
monograph on the Plot, believed that Godfrey was murdered 
by Lefevre, the Queen’s confessor, because he had learned a 
secret of vital importance ; but Father Gerard has, as Sir John 
Hall insists, shown that the “ secret” was about as well known 
as the fact that the Queen was a Papist. There is, however, 
no plausible solution to the mystery of his death; though we 
have always been inclined to agree with Sir James Stephen’s 
suggestion that he was probably murdered by Titus Oates him- 
self, who knew that the great Plot was getting in serious disfavour 
with the people. The murder of Courier is another case in which 
religious passion has been assumed, though it is almost certain 
that the Liberal scholar and politician owed his death to the fury 
ofan unfaithful wife and his own unpopularity with his peasants. 
The disappearance of Benjamin Bathurst is perhaps the most 
exciting of Sir John Hall’s mysteries. Bathurst, who had been 
Secretary of Legation at Stockholm in 1809, was Envoy to 
Vienna at the time of the peace of Schénbrunn. One of the con- 
ditions of the peace was the cessation of all intercourse between 
Austria and England, and Bathurst started for home. He 
arrived at Perleberg in Prussia, near the borders of Mecklenburg, 
on November 25th, 1809, and disappeared. His is one of the 
completest disappearances known to history. Although he 
was the envoy of a great country, although his fate was 
investigated by two great Governments, in spite of his family’s 
influence, nothing definite was ever discovered about his removal. 
His clothes, or rather part of them, were found in a wood, and 
on them was a letter to his wife. The French Government 
furnished a statement to appear that he had become demented 
and killed himself, but however mad he might have been— 
and there is some evidence that he was suffering from strain— 
he could scarcely arrange for the complete disappearance of his 
own body. We think that the fact that Bathurst’s letter to 
his wife was not destroyed is conclusive evidence that Napoleon 
and the French Government had nothing to do with his death. 
If a Government kills a man it does not neglect to dispose of 
his papers. It is not so easy, however, to frame any positive 
theory as to how he disappeared. If Mr. Baring-Gould’s state- 
ment is true that a waiter at Bathurst’s inn, in whose house a 
skeleton was found in 1852, gave his two daughters £100 apiece 
as a dowry, it seems likely that Bathurst’s murder was an ordinary 
crime for money. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
facts are contradicted by Bathurst’s sister, Mrs. Thistlethwaite, 
who was also positive that the skull of the skeleton was not 
that of her brother. The oddest thing about Bathurst’s disap- 
pearance is the perfunctory part in the inquiry played both by 
the Prussian and English Governments. Sir John Hall suggests 
that Bathurst, who was unbalanced mentally, had been admitted 
by some Prussian officers into the secrets of an association which 
was determined to get rid of French oppression. After letting 
him into their secrets, the officers realised to their dismay that 
the British envoy was practically a lunatic; Bathurst may 
actually have babbled_ indiscreetly in the hearing of one of the 
association. What could they do? They dared not risk the 
news of their association getting to Napoleon’s knowledge, and 
so they killed Bathurst ; and, finally, their admission of his murder 
may have been among the papers of the mysterious D’Antaignes 
which Canning so carefully destroyed after the old spy’s death. 
R. E. R. 


VICTORIANS FOR GEORGIANS 


Excursions in Victorian Bibliography. By Micuaren Sabet. 
Chaundy and Cox. 21s. 

A Society for First Editions has, we notice, just been formed, 
and will give the collector a wider audience for his pride in his 
possessions. An American has bought at a colossal price a 
copy of the first collected edition of Shakespeare. A popular 
novelist of bygone years who bought another is said to have 
underlined in red ink the passages that pleased him best. Cole- 
ridge no doubt annotated some first editions, “ tripling their 
value,’ says Lamb, by his comments. But Coleridges are rare 
and popular novelists are seldom Shakespeareans. It is accounted 


vandalism to mark in any way, or even to read, an expensive 
rarity. The book is in the best “ state,” and must remain so. 
A Society for the Worst Editions—strongly supported by the 
spectaclemakers—might contain more genuine lovers and readers 
of books than any other, and might have as its patron-saint 
Charles Lamb, who did not despise “* sullied leaves and worn-out 
appearance.” 


This society would at least read its books and 


get rid of the purely commercial values out of which book-dealers 
often make their profits. The collector of First Editions does 
not allow an author the second thoughts which, Euripides says, 
are wiser, the aid of the capable illustrator who comes later, 
or the personal preface which in a new edition explains this 
detail and excuses that. Early editions are an injustice to a 
careful and deliberate artist like Tennyson ; and any critic can 
think of later words of note added to books by Dickens, Meredith, 
Hardy, Conrad. All collectors are a little mad about the points 
in their treasures which put them above vulgar specimens of a 
similar kind, and Mr. Sadleir in the preface to his Excursions 
freely admits this. He is not a fashionable collector, because he 
buys first editions and reads them, and there is a good deal to 
be said for the format and print of a Victorian novel in three 
volumes—Vivian Grey ran to five—in these days of hasty and 
ugly printing. But when Mr. Sadleir tells us that he can only 
read first editions of his Victorians, we perceive remains of the 
exquisite who was once deep in the mysteries of the “ fleshly 
symbolists.”” He must have more room for housing books than 
most Londoners, and more time to spend on the quest for them. 

He must often have to delay his perusal of a book which the 
worst edition man has made his own long since. Some of his 
Victorians can be read in dumpy little modern editions clear in 
type and light in hand. They are by no means the worst. 

Mr. Sadleir is not only a reader, but adds to his elaborate 
bibliography of eight Victorian novelists his own impressions of 
them, omitting only Mrs. Gaskell, and cutting short Charles 
Reade, because he refuses to be “ placed” and has been lately 
considered by E. W. Hornung. This is excessive modesty, for 
the point of Mr. Sadleir’s judgments—apart from the fact that 
he can write—is that they belong to a latecomer to the Vic- 
torians. The first edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronté includes disputed statements and conclusions which 
Mr. Sadleir might have noted, and her novels are bound to be 
** discovered ” again soon, now that the boom in the Brontés is 
on the wane. It is usual to suppose that many familiar books 
of the past remain familiar. The wise critic is aware that many 
newspapers are well known to-day and few books. 

. Mr. Sadleir is beginning to react against the dismissal of the 
Victorians as dull, stupid, and absurdly concerned with ideals 
no wise youth would bother about. He regrets the disappearance 
of the English country gentleman, who was “ so easy to ridicule, 
so pathetically a target for mockery and persecution.” But 
that fine old character is worried by taxation more than by the 
ridicule of the clever Georgian. Like Whyte-Melville, who 
was mainly a hunting man, he does not take writing as seriously 
as he should. Trollope found time to hunt three times a week, 
though he was an indefatigable writer. He observed weather 
as well as men, women and manners ; he knew that the English 
winter comes in March and April. Trollope, as Mr. Sadleir 
remarks, is “ discovered” from time to time, but few have 
travelled over the wide field of his writing. Mr. Sadleir’s article 
on him is longer than the others, and a good guide to the attrac- 
tions of books better-known and little-known. He wrote quite 
well, though he was seldom epigrammatic, and could claim to 
be a master of sensational detail. We remember with satis- 
faction assaults on cads who deserve them. But Trollope’s 
real mastery is in suggesting by a word or two the rise of strong 
feelings, or that slight touch of malice which is hardly felt or 
intended at first, but may be the precursor of a quarrel or a snub. 
As he says in Framley Parsonage, “ one forms half the con- 
clusions of one’s life without any distinct knowledge that the 
premises have even passed through one’s mind.” No one has 
depicted so well the social friction which is always modifying 
the conduct of life, the comforts and agonies of snobbery. But 
Trollope is annoyingly Victorian in two ways. He labels his 
characters with names which are easy jokes in their habits or 
professions. He will call a doctor “ Haustus,” a brewer 
“ Tappitt,” and a parliamentary agent “ Nearthewinde.” Also 
he wastes time by remarking that he must describe So-and-so, 
though it is a tedious business, as readers have to understand 
his form and likeness. He knew that the novelist’s Golden Rule 
is to get on with his story, but probably he was affected by 
Thackeray’s habit of confiding with his readers. 

Mr. Sadleir thinks that in the political novel “ Disraeli is the 
cleverer publicist but Trollope the finer artist.” Trollope deals 
with the local detail which is much more attractive to the average 
reader than the dissemination of ideas. Disraeli does not revel 
in those little personal incidents and Eatanswillian touches 
which make the fun of an election. The future M.P.’s views are 
doubtless more important than the egg which hit him, or the 
votes which brought him in, but less agreeable to read about. 
Trollope’s elections are all good and sometimes enliven a book 
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Gordon Craig 


THE THEATRE ADVANCING. 31s. 6d. net. 


= Mr. Gordon Craig’s share in the achievement of the Inter- 
national Theatre Exhibition, now drawing crowds to South 
a . topical importance to his last rer 
heatre Advancing should be read by 
ye, the future of the tre and bought Ly all 
lovers of beautiful books. 


George Santayana 
SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND. 12s. net. 


=> THE Tres: “ Mr. Santayana is . . . one of the best literary 
critics of our time, and we are not surprised to find that 
the best essay in this book is the essay on Dickens. It is 
certainly one of the best critical estimates of Dickens which 
has yet been made—perhaps the very best. Where 
Santayana is inimitable is in the profundity and extent of 
the context he provides . . . he is a very great critic.” 
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Logan Pearsall Smith 


MORE TRIVIA. 6s. net. 


THE Trwes: “ Like all the best humorists, Mr. Pearsall 
Smith is an inverted poet. He ae the petty and the 
immense together with a flourish of fingers. . His 
Trivia, with their tender flippancy and — 8 sapience, 
are rarely filmy nothings. Mr. Pearsall Smith has 
the artist’s faculty a re- -Teading and Te- --1. life. 
Thus he nurses its precarious charm.” 
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S. de Madariaga 


100 SPANISH FOLK-SONGS. 3s. 6d. net. 


Translations by the author of Shelley and Calderon. 
Mr. Madariaga has chosen examples from every of 
Spain, and contributes an interesting historical in ction. 


Chinese Poems 


FIR-FLOWER TABLETS. 14s. net. 


Poems of the Eighth and Ninth Centuries, translated by 
Florence Ayscough, with English versions by Amy Low 
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Henry Sydnor Harrison 
SAINT TERESA. 8s. 6d. net. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: ‘“* Saint Teresa is the 
=~ of how hatred changes to love, and it is a remarkably 

e book. . . . It is a long novel, but the dramatic interest 
‘J + side-tracked. . . t is also intensely exciting.” == 
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THE HON. MRS. DOWDALL’S 


AMUSING NEW NOVEL 


THE TACTLESS MAN 








“Full of life and amusing comment.”—Daily Mail. 
“ Entertaining and agreeable.”—Westminster Gazette, 
| 


| “Shrewd and entertaining.”—Times. 


“*The Tactless Man’ should number his friends by the 
| hundred thousand.”—Liverpool Courier. | 


THE TACTLESS MAN 


By the Author of 
“Three Loving Ladies,” “ Susie,” etc. 


7/6 net. And at all Libraries. 
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of no special note. Of Disraeli Mr. Sadleir writes judiciously, 
but, we should say, with no great interest. Hasty and tawdry 
as some of his work may seem, it is wonderfully romantic, and 
sound in its assertion of the claims of intellect against the old 
professional, who thinks he knows everything because he knows 
Tadpole and Taper. Disraeli’s satire of “that fatal drollery 
called parliamentary government ”’ is still trenchant, in spite of 
altered conditions. His Sidonia declares that “‘ almost every- 
thing that is great has been done by youth,” and to-day it may 
be asked, Why should not youth have a chance? At least, it 
may be free from that shameless selfishness and dreary political 
intrigue which disgust the honest layman. Disraeli saw the 
Press rising to power and Parliament losing it. That was scorned 
by a sober Victorian critic as an impromptu theory; to-day, 
for good or evil, it looks more like a truism. v. R, 


THE OXFORD PRESS 


Some Account of the Oxford University Press, 1468-1921. Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press. 5s. 


This booklet of one hundred odd pages is no more than a 
sketch. But it is attractive with its wealth of illustrations and 
its outline of a memorable history, and is produced in the im- 
peccable style we expect. The Press has now a world-wide 
fame, and the brief imprint which follows the title-page bears 
the names of twelve cities, from London to Toronto, Melbourne 
and Shanghai. Works of learning can seldom make a wide 
appeal, but the expansion of the Press has also sent over the 
world in a worthy form prose and poetry for all. The text of 
the Oxford Milton cost Beeching a year’s steady work in his 
Yattendon Rectory. Small work he called it, but he knew 
that it was worth while. Scholarly care for truth and beauty 
is not to be despised in this slipshod, commercial age. The 
Press has earned its honours, and when it views them with some 
complacency, we can say : “* Quaesitam meritis sume superbiam.”’ 
Confronted with over-praised books which are at best three- 
month immortals, we turn to the seventeenth century Fell types, 
which are still “‘the top of admiration” for printers, to the 
Coptic New Testament which was published in 1716 and con- 
tinuously on sale till 1907, to the minor edition of Sophocles 
edited by Dindorf in 1860, and not since superseded in our 
regard by any other, and to the great Dictionary, which is sold 
at less than a half-penny a page, though it cost many years of 
preparation before a line of it was printed. The Press had its 
period of slackness—dons always think that they are busy— 
and was roused to fresh energies by Sir William Blackstone. 
Peacock in Crotchet Castle complained : 

You must remember that in our Universities Plato is held to 
be little better than a misleader of youth; and they have shown 
their contempt for him, not only by never reading him (a mode of 
contempt in which they deal very largely), but even by never 
printing a complete edition of him; although they have printed 
many ancient books, which nobody suspects to have been ever 
read on the spot, except by a person attached to the Press, who is 
therefore emphatically called ‘‘the reader.” 


This sarcasm has been recently put out of date by the Oxford 
Classical Texts, and we learn that a German publisher was 
annoyed at their cheap price. Had he never heard of the 
Teubner classics ? Dr. John Fell, who promoted the setting up 
a paper mill which still supplies the Press, is one of its worthies. 
Clarendon is another, for the perpetual copyright of his History 
of the Rebellion brought the Press much profit and the Clarendon 
Building. A third is its late Secretary, Charles Cannan, at once 
an excellent scholar and a far-seeing man of business. In the 
War four and a-half million copies of the New Testament were 
supplied within three years for use in the field. A Presbyterian 
Book of Praise was published in America in 1917, the MS. being 
carried across the Atlantic in small packets sewn under the 
clothes of an intrepid Scot. Bartholomew Price, a college head 
and a Professor who did not like Niagara because it drowned 
the sound of his own voice, was Secretary of the Press for many 
years, and succeeded in buying out the last of its private 
partners: 

The Press to-day has no share-holders or debenture-holders, 
and subserves no private interest. On the other hand, it possesses 
virtually no endowment. 

The whole of its business has been built up out of the profits 
made by its books; and it has taken on great burdens, in par- 
ticular, the publication and revision of dictionaries which no 
scholar can do without. The revision of Liddell and Scott and 
the Dictionary of National Biography are yet to come, as well as 
the completion of the last volume of the Ozford Dictionary, 
which will, we learn, cost £50,000. Oxford enterprise has, we 





—. 


hope, already considered a reduction of that vast work to one, 
say, in two volumes of the size of Johnson’s Dictionary. In 
these times of increased cost all round, such a work would do 
much to recoup the Press for its expenditure on learned books 
that cannot pay. The Concise Oxford Dictionary is now being 
done, so far as that is possible, into American for the United 
States. 

One of Mr. Cannan’s happy ideas was the Ozford University 
Press General Catalogue, now in its second edition. It is a book 
of over 500 pages, admirably indexed. We commend it to all 
book-buyers, for it will save time and temper by answering 
many queries at once. In fiction, bookshops are full of wonderful 
creatures who know all the book world by heart. In fact, it is 
otherwise, and indolence or ignorance is too ready to proclaim 
books “out of print.”” A Philadelphia man once said to a 
a Boston man: “ Your city’s not bad, but it’s not properly 
laid out.” The Bostonian replied : “‘ I guess we'll lay it out, when 
it’s as dead as Philadelphia is.” The Oxford Press already 
pays attention to laying out its treasures properly. The Philistine 
may belittle them as books in dead languages or by dead men. 
The better instructed know them for the essence of master spirits, 
“‘ treasured up,”’ as Milton says, “on purpose to a life beyond 
life.” 


THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD 


Celtic Ireland. By Eorn MacNeru. Dublin: Martin Lester. 
London: Leonard Parsons. 

Collected Works of Padraic H. Pearse: Political Writings and 
Speeches. Dublin: Maunsel and Roberts. 10s. 

Glimpses of an Irish Felon’s Prison Life. By Tuomas J. CLARKE. 
Dublin: Maunsel and Roberts. 3s. 6d. 


** Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that begat 
us.” The strength and persistence of this mood in Ireland are 
attested, not only in the daily newspapers, but also in the 
character of the books which Irish publishers are producing in 
response to it. It is, perhaps, a little unfair to include in this 
category Professor MacNeill’s book—for his Celtic Ireland is 
a work of pure scholarship—but at the same time the three 
books mentioned above stand in characteristic relation to one 
another and to the Ireland of the day. Though it would be 
unjust to impute to the Gelic League and allied cultural move- 
ments any direct responsibility for the 1916 rising and the 
subsequent growth of Sinn Fein, it is not pure coincidence that 
the founder of the Irish Volunteers and the present Speaker of 
Dail Eireann is Ireland’s foremost Celtic scholar. P. H. Pearse, 
it is well known—and this collection of his political writings 
amply confirms it—was very deeply steeped in Gzelic lore. 
Thomas Clarke, more the type of the pure revolutionary, is less 
in this tradition; but in his personality we see how easily the 
consistent policy of the physical force men linked up with the 
evolution of the idealists. 

One of the incidental results of the Anglo-Irish settlement will 
be to release Irish scholarship from a certain tendency, hitherto 
perhaps inevitable, towards political bias. Ireland’s situation, until 
now, required that the students of her early history, unless they 
were ready to face unpopularity, should be tempted to paint 
pre-Norman Ireland in unduly glowing colours. This incentive 
to bad scholarship is now removed, and Professor MacNeill’s 
little book probably will set a better fashion in franker critical 
work. Professor MacNeill, it should be said, has always put the 
claims of scholarship first, and in these papers, whose main aim 
is to establish, as far as possible, a critical basis for the history of 
pre-Christian Ireland, he does not hesitate to admit to what 
extent deeper research has modified some of his earlier con- 
clusions. In a preface he appeals for an endowment of research, 
based strictly on the joint study of Irish history and archeology 
and of Irish philology—an appeal which in the new circumstances 
of Ireland should now have some chance of success. The author 
acknowledges valuable assistance in reading the proofs from 
Mr. Arthur Griffith, himself no mean Celtic scholar. : 

The atmosphere of scholarship, rather than of politics, clings 
around the singular and charming personality of Patrick Pearse, 
haunted by that mystical idea of a “ blood sacrifice ” for Ireland, 
which is again revealed in these writings, and in obedience to 
which he laid down his life. This collection is described as 
“ political writings and speeches,” but, indeed, Pearse was no 
politician in any practical sense. He could wield upon occasion 
a sufficiently satirical pen; the first essay in this book, “ The 
Murder Machine,” a study of the English education system in 
Ireland, proves as much. But here he was dealing with education, 
the prime enthusiasm of his life. For the rest, these writings, 
professedly political, can be read with pleasure, even by those 
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SOCIALISM. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


HAT is Socialism? It is a disgustingly sordid level to which 
the muddy majority, in their impotent jealousy, seek to drag 
down all refinement ; a degrading plane of thought ; a wintry 

Arcadia on Salisbury Plain. 

Socialism is a blank illusion, a mirthless myth, a momentary night- 
mare with no possibility of conscious reality. If it were conceded 
existence it would rapidly accomplish the destruction of all arts, the 
negation of all joys of life, the annihilation of all incentive to progress, 
and eventually result in a chaos so decayed that only the foul could 
endure the stench. 

Our intellectual Socialists are either hy ites or imbeciles. One 
of our leading novelists proclaims himself a Socialist and demands 
an exorbitant price for his priceless words of wisdom, and another 
of our pseudo-socialistic playwrights waxes wroth when his royalties 

rove as short as his vision. Whilst, of the more sincere type, our 

ecturing academic professors, handicapped by mission-hall astig- 
matism, merely = a pitiful ignorance of economics and a lack 
of understanding of human nature that is adolescently comic. 

So far as England is concerned, the danger of Socialism is merely 
a bogey of fear invented by the “ men who lost the peace.” 

al 7 * * . . > 

Personally, the Socialist, the Bolshevist and the Communist leave 
me chillily amused. The only list to which I resistlessly incline is 
the Individualist, which is, at any rate, an honest declaration. 

There are no labour troubles in the House of Pope & Bradley. The 
individualistic policy —— to every department, and reflects itself 
in all the productions of the House. It has resulted in unique artistic 
and commercial success. 

> * * * * . * 


Pope and Bradley supply only the finest materials manufactured, 
and their charges are moderate and equitable. The man who pays 
more is a philanthropist, and the man who pays less is a fool. Lounge 
Suits from ¢2 9s., Dinner Suits from {14 14s., Dress Suits from {16 16s., 


Overcoats from /7 7s. 
14 OLD BOND STREET 


N&@IS SOUTHAMPTON ROW W.C 
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A Valet for £5 a Year 


For {5 ayear we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do. We 
will collect your suits regularly, clean, press 
and generally overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best—at approximately half 
the usual charges. Please write for “‘ Valet 
Contract ” Booklet and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre r: 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. o. 
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Prominent Motor Journalists 
See SHELL Tested 


7. Mr. H, Thornton Rutter in “ The Daily Telegraph” 


“TESTING SHELL SPIRIT. A variable 
compression single cylinder engine has been 
designed for the express purpose of testing 
Shell Spirit. ... I inspected this testing 
plant lately, and s/t was astonishing 
to note the difference between one 
petrol spirit and another in regard to 
the amount of compression they would stand 
without detonating or ‘ pinking.’... The 
aim of the Shell Company in testing their 
spirits is to ensure that they not only allow 





an improved compression, and therefore 
more miles per gallon, but that the compo- 





( By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author o 


“ Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 
“The new facts 
lation.”"—The Guardian. 

“ The precepts he lays down for the 
bair are simple, lucid and convincing.” — Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 


so ~~ ~~ 


117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 


THE HUMAN HAIR 
« Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 


“Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,”’ etc. 


related by the Professor have come upon us as a reve- 
tion and restoration of the 


: sition of the petrol is always the same 
standard,... The Shell Company is 
fortunate in controlling the output of the 
Borneo fields, and can therefore offer its 
customers a fuel that will stand the test of 
this variable compression engine to prove 
its worth against all comers,” 
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Q To ensure the best running, use Shell 
Spirit and Shell Motor Lubricating OIL 
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least sympathetic with their political outlook, in the spell exerted 
by the musings of one of the most accomplished minds in modern 
Ireland. A very different personality was that of Thomas Clarke, 
Fenian first, last, and all the time. He spent more than fifteen 
years in prison, and this book is the record of them. It must be 
extraordinarily painful reading for any Englishman, not least 
because the appalling cruelties which he experienced left him 
utterly without bitterness. The book is positively gay. It will 
certainly have, as Mr. P. S.O’Hegarty claims, a permanent place in 
prison literature—though literature is the last word which Clarke, 
who made no claim to be an “ intellectual,’ would have applied 
to it. It stands as an intimate revelation of the indomitable 
personality of the first signatory of the Republican proclamation 
of 1916. He had earned that distinction, for ‘‘ more than any 
other one man he was responsible for the insurrection.” Mr. 
O’Hegarty, in his preface, declares definitely that it was a Fenian 
rising, for which the Irish Republican Brotherhood had worked 
deliberately from 1911, and upon which it decided in the very 
first month of the European war. 

‘“* Here,” says Pearse, in introducing one of his essays, “* be 
ghosts that I have raised, . . . ghosts of dead men that have 
bequeathed a trust to us living men. Ghosts are troublesome 
things in a house or in a family, as we knew even before Ibsen 
taught us.” Ireland to-day certainly seems too haunted a land. 
But even a student of Irish affairs, as weary of this ancestor- 
worship as the present reviewer, finds himself, nevertheless, 
brought up against a question. If one has to choose between 
extremes, is it not, perhaps, a healthier sign in a nation that the 
memory of the dead should be too living, than that it should be 
too quickly forgotten ? Which is the nobler spectacle—there is 
no doubt which is the more comfortable condition—Ireland in 
travail for the certitude of keeping faith with her dead; or 
England, deeming faith with her’s sufficiently discharged by 
perfunctory hat-raising at the Cenotaph ? w. B. W. 


HAS THE LEOPARD CHANGED HIS 
SPOTS? 


Memoirs of the Crown Prince of Germany. Thornton Butterworth. 
21s. 


Has the world done an injustice to William Hohenzollern, 
Junior, the ex-Crown Prince? Was it not merely an innocent, 
but a great and noble gentleman, that a malignant fate drove 
from the palace of Potsdam to the parsonage of Wieringen ? 
Here is a book written by his own hand to tell us the truth about 
his life and his character. We see him as a child—a good child, 
though high-spirited, of course, and consequently not always 
in perfect amity with his papa. We see him as a good young 
man, again with high spirits and again at cross-purposes with 
the All-Highest. We gather that, when he studied politics, 
he showed the grasp and the prescience of a born statesman— 
only to be misjudged once more in the same august quarter. 
As an officer, we learn, he loved his men—loved their good 
honest German souls, mark you, and not simply their buttons 
and their salutes—and he was, contrary to the vulgar belief, 
beloved by them. We are not told that, as an Army Com- 
mander, he revealed the genius of a Cesar or a Marlborough ; 
but we do not despair of hearing that, for he has promised us 
another book about the war. His wisdom, it seems, was always 
stupendous ; he shows how generals, ministers, diplomats and, 
above all, his father, were constantly wrong in their policies and 
forecasts, while he was right in his. And always he had a flair 
for the best things and the best people—Bismarck, Biilow, 
King Edward VII., constitutional monarchy, the peace of Europe. 
Well, well! The publisher’s advertisement informs us that his 
book is “ at once arresting and convincing.”’ Arresting, yes—and 
amusing and clever and sometimes really interesting. But 
convincing ? It does, perhaps, leave us with two or three con- 
victions. There is no doubt about his genuine and deep love for 
his mother, about his passion for sport and about his strained 
relations with his father. Some of the most illuminating passages 
are those which contain his unfilial and unprince-like criticisms 
of the Kaiser : 

The capacity to estimate men and things correctly, that is, 
impartially and objectively, and without any personal exaggeration 
—is of the greatest moment to rulers and statesmen. It has not 
been literally bestowed upon the Kaiser . . . In the depths of his 
nature my father is a thoroughly kind-hearted man striving to 
make people happy and to create joyousness around him. But 
this trait is often concealed by his desire not to appear tender, 
but royal and exalted above the small emotions of sentiment. 

And, again: 
The Kaiser may have felt that his somewhat loud and theatrical 








rather than genuine manner often struck idly upon the ear of King 
Edward, with his experience of the world and his sense of realities, 
that it encountered scepticism, was perhaps even sometimes received 
with ironic silence, that it met with a sort of quiet obstruction too 
smoothly polished to present any point of attack, yet easily tempting 
the Kaiser to exaggerate his manner. 
One decent thing, however, he does record of his father. In 
the last hectic days at Spa, the Crown Prince was anxious, with 
Count von der Schulenberg, “to undertake the suppression of 
the revolutionary elements at home, proposing first to restore 
order in Cologne.” But the Kaiser refused; he ‘ would have 
no war of Germans against Germans.” We like the old autocrat 
better than the young democrat in that episode. As for demo- 
cracy—the democratic aspirations for Germany, which together 
with admiration for England bulk so large in these memoirs— 
there, again, we are left in no doubt; our author writes too 
obviously with one eye on the English public and the other on 
the Hohenzollern crown. But—and this is our final conviction— 
it will need a great deal more than the “ candid revelations” 
and the sentimental regrets, in which this book abounds, to 
persuade either us or the Germans to give its hero a chance of 
experimenting with the “king business.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Violet Book. By A. and D. ALLEN-Brown. 
Pearce. Taunton. 6s. 


This little treatise on violets, with 10 coloured plates, is written by 
two ladies who have devoted half a lifetime to the study of the subject. 
When they first took up gardening as a profession they cultivated 
anything and everything, but were soon driven to the conclusion that 
economic salvation, in flower-production as in so many other things, 
could be found only in specialisation. So they specialised on violets, 
and having what they modestly describe as “‘ the gardener’s gift of a 
lucky hand,” combined with great patience and a willingness to work 
hard from sunrise to sunset, they succeeded in course of time in making 
their “‘ Violet Nurseries’ at Henfield, in Sussex, known to horticulturists 
all over England. The book has a double value. It should be of rea! 
use to that small public which wishes to grow violets—or other things— 
superfinely ; and at the same time it demonstrates the practical 
possibilities of what is in many ways an ideal “ career for women.” 


Russia’s Foreign Relations during the last Half-Century. By Baron 
S. A. Korrr, D.C.L. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

This is a collection of lectures delivered at Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, on the relations of Russia since 1878 with France, Great 
Britain, China, Japan, Austria-Hungary, The Balkan States, Germany, 
and Sweden. For those who are unacquainted with modern diplomatic 
history, it should be, within limits, a serviceable handbook. The 
chapter on France is very well-informed, but there is no reference to 
the recent publications of the Ministére des affaires étrangéres on the 
Moroccan negotiations of 1910-1912, and L’Alliance franco-russe, 
published 1912 and 1918. Baron Korff shows how France, to woo 
Russia in 1887, repulsed the Bulgarians, in 1890 began persecuting 
the Russian revolutionary refugees, in 1906 concluded the largest 
loan of all, which Witte says “‘ saved Russia ’—or rather, staved off 
the fall of the autocracy—and how in 1906 these transactions were 
carried through by Poincaré, “‘who had the finance portfolio,” and 
Clemenceau, “‘ who had the portfolio of the interior, which enabled 
him to control the police and deal with the question of the Russian 
revolutionaries.”” In 1891 attempts had been made; but then the 
Rothschilds of Paris “‘suddenly interrupted the transactions .. . 
giving as a pretext the Jewish persecutions. . . . As a matter of fact, 
there was more back of [sic] this stand by the bank. France 
then enquired if Russia would uphold her in her policy against Germany. 
Russia answered that she would certainly come to the aid of France, 
if Germany attacked her, but not otherwise. This qualification 
alarmed the French Government, who forced the Rothschilds to 
withdraw. . . .” Nearly one quarter of all the investments abroad 
of the French nation went in the purchase of Russian military strength, 
and no attempt was made to liberalise (and so strengthen) Russia, 
as part of the price. The other chapters contain a good popular 
account of the diplomatic history of the period. Baron Korff prog- 
nosticates the menace of an alliance between Germany and Russia. 
His hope of the future is in publicity and the control of foreign affairs 
by parliamentary committees acting in the public view, and the fusion 
of all international agencies, including the Foreign Offices, which 
need rejuvenation. He shows neither knowledge nor recognition of 
what revolutionary Russia has accomplished, and has no broad notion 
of basic reform. Still, the measure of liberalism in these tentative 
suggestions is quite useful. 


Barnicott and 


The Private Diaries of the Empress Marie-Louise. With an intro- 
duction and commentary by Frtpfric Masson. 
10s. 6d. 

M. Masson in 1918 obtained access to the MS. bequeathed to Lady 

Thompson by her grandmother, Mrs. Windham, who in 1836 acquired 

it from the sister of a page in the Empress’ household. The hand- 
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' THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD W.C. 
Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt —¢ and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 








oo Pe Hospital, with coloured plates by G. Cruik- 
1826, f10; Old uire, with coloured tes, 1821, £15; 


fine set, £6 66.; Butler’s Birds of Great Britain and Ireland, 2 win, coloured Heute 
, pub. £8 8s. : ee ap ee eee Lane's Arabian 
Brangwyn, 6 vols. L.P. only 250 done, gah + 
a ag Fong copy, £3 38.; Suess Face of the » 4 vols., £4 48.; Everyman, a 
Riccardi Press, £3 ms Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, {2 28.; Rawlin- 
son's Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., 7 73.3 Holland and Belgium, illustrated bys splendid 
engra by Bartlett, about 1840, {2 28.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George 
’ a most valuable R Erence Book to Baxter Print Collectors, £5 58. ; 
"s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the 
Great God’s Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., ist Edits., 7 vols., £10 108. ; 
George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, Danang SS ae ios. Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. 
Johnson, 1890, £3 38. ; Omar Khayyam, large paper y, Viton Gocy.. £4 42.; send 
also for catalogue. If you want and have "fo find it elsew try me. 
ASG Pa te 
Water Ballads, n Bye Street, Ever! Mercy, any other rst 
Masefield ; Max Beerbohm Christmas Garland, r9r2 ; 50 Caricatures, 1913 ; Zuleika 
Dobson, 1911, and any other Beerbohm rst Edits. ; Conrad’s Almayer’s foot none 1895; ; 
Lord Jim, 1900; Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898 ; Tales of Unrest, 1898; You 
Reminiscences, 1912.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Jobn "Bright "Street’ 


oe 





re See Novels, 17 vols., {6 10s.; Burton’s Arabian 

Nights, 17 vols., £25; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 258.; John’s British 

Birds and Haunts, 64 coloured plates, 12s. 64. ; Dostoevsky’s Works, 12 vols., 

£4 108.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 vols., — 58. (pub. £3 38.) ; Decameron, an oe 
(pub. £3 38); Art of Extempore S 48. 6d. ; Ibsen's Works, 12 vols., {3 1 

2 vols., et Vv scteily, £3; Farrer’s English Rock —* 

2 vols., is i _eree Antique Furniture, 128. 64. ; Punch, 100 vols., in 25 hf. 

Russian Ballet, 6s. (pub. 21s.); Pepys’ Diary, (om, 208.; Slater's 

Eapavings. and their Value, 42s. ; en Sexual Ph and Hygiene, 48. 6d. 

Catalogues free. Libraries purchased. 000 books want List free.—HOLLAND 

Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright’ ‘Street, Birmingham. 








HOTOGRAPHIC COPIES of Family Portraits, Miniatures, etc., 
at moderate charges. Mr. James Benny (Yaxley Cottage, Lesbourne Road, 
Reigate) specialises in this work. Personal visits within forty miles of London. 

Greatest care taken of originals. References if desired. 


ART GALLERY. 


ANESSA BELL, Paintings and Drawings. 
OTHON FRIESZ, water colours. 
May 24th-June 17th. 10-5 Sat., ro-1. Free. 
INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A Grafton Street, London, W. rt. 


PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is at liberty to quote 
for any class of Magazine, Book or Catalogue work.—Specifications to Box 
702, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TYPEWRITING. 


T YPEWRITING AND REPORTING.—Type-copying of 

every description intelligently and  - undertaken. 
Expert reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary 
shorthand typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 27 cery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and J ag ay oot typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham 


























"T SPe WRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
ney and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
t Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. prompt ly and accu- 
tately pe Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss Hitprtcn, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 


UPLICATING and TYPEWRITING.—The Stuart Literary and 
Typewriting Bureau, 18 and 19 Great Russell Street, London, executes orders 
as above at an assured 333% saving on present-day charges. 








OUR READERS.—lIf you find it difficult to obtain ANY 
BOOK OR PERIODICAL you desire to purchase, the Publisher 
of THE NEW STATESMAN will endeavour to help you. Books 
pa ublished at 5s. or more will be sent post free to any address in the 
Jnited Kingdom. Registered Postal Subscribers need not send cash 
until an invoice for the exact amount is sent with the book. 
Address THE PUBLISHER, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





NOW READY. 
NDEX to VOL. XVIII. of THE NEW STATES- 
MAN. Free to Postal Subscribers on request. 
To other readers, One Shilling, post free.—TuE 
NEw SraTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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THE CRISIS IN RUSSIA 
IS NOT PAST. 


g HE Russian Famine is not over. It 
is necessary to make this statement 
and to repeat it with emphasis in 

order to combat the misleading report 
which has become current in the Press 
during the last few weeks. A cable from 
Moscow, bearing the stamp of authen- 
ticity, has stated that the Volga famine 
crisis was passed on April 15th, when 
the number receiving food reached 
6,250,000. It is a matter for rejoicing 
that so much has been done to cope with 
the most terrible famine in history; but 
it would be disastrous if the opinion 
became widespread that the need was 
now past. 


On the 19th May we received the 
following cable from our representative 
in Moscow: — 

“ ESTIMATED THAT ONE AND A 
HALF MILLION WILL DIE FROM 
FAMINE BEFORE HARVEST. YIELD 
FROM FORTHCOMING HARVEST, 
ALTHOUGH PROBABLY HIGH PER 
ACRE, PROBABLY TOTAL ONLY ONE- 
THIRD NORMAL. UNLESS ASSISTANCE 
GIVEN, FAMINE INEVITABLY CON-.- 
TINUE AFTER NEXT YEAR.” 

@ Dr. Nansen, to whom the misleading 
cable from Moscow was submitted, states 
that in the Eastern part of the Volga 
region, beyond the Ural mountains, the 
situation is desperate, for nothing has 
been done there; while in the Ukraine 
and Crimea the conditions are appalling 
and people are dying like flies. 

@ The Russian Trade Delegation in 
London, through whom the ill-advised 
cable was made public, have since issued 
a qualifying statement, from which we 
quote: “It should be made quite clear 
that at least 3,000,000 people are not 
receiving any public aid at all in the 
famine area; that 11,000,000 people 
who are being reached in one way or 
another are being maintained on starva- 
tion rations only; and that the situation 
cannot in any way begin to improve 
until the new harvest in three months’ 
time.” 


This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF COM- 
MITTEE, which is co-operating with the ‘‘ Save the Children” 
Fund and the Russian Famine Relief Fund, in the All-British 
Appeal for the Russian Famine. Donations, which may, 
if desired, be earmarked for any of these Funds, should be sent 
to THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND, Room 5, 
General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 
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writing “ at first did not appear to be that of the Empress ; the perusal 
of the text, however, removed all doubt as to its origin.” Authenticity 
may be assumed on M. Masson’s high authority. The book itself 
seems to have been written by two hands; the “commentary” by 
M. Masson being in good English style, occasionally unsustained ; 
but the diary itself looks. as though it had been translated literally by 
someone else whose sense of English is deficient. M. Masson sets out 
with a ghastly description of the secular forcing-house of the Habsburg 
dynasty. “Their education was inseparably bound up with a religious 
discipline that crushed and suppressed all freedom of thought, along 
with the polyglot instruction that tended to obscure ideas by an 
infinite multiplication of forms of expression.” “The princesses of 
the blood led a secluded and cloistered existence, and only females 
were kept in their bird-cages and dog-kennels.” They “ constituted 
the reserve-corps of the Monarchy.” Marie-Louise was brought up 
“in a horror of the French and Napoleon.” Napoleon was the Anti- 
Christ, he had told the Turks (so Marie-Louise writes in 1903) “ I am 
not your enemy, I am a Musulman. I accept the Great Mahomet as 
prophet.” Similar stories were current here about William II. in 
Palestine ! , 

Yet it was this girl of 19, who in 1810 was to be the “‘ new Iphigenia,” 
to bring felicity to Austria by her marriage. This ill-assorted union, 
however, worked very happily. Napoleon was proud of winning a 
Habsburg wife, and when she reached Nancy, he sent her a note, 
signed with an N. “4} centimetres high and 9 centimetres wide.” 
She, for her part, promised him “to belong entirely to you, and to 
obey you in all things,” and later her submission turned into deep 
and almost cloying affection. Napoleon was a kind, if exigent husband ; 
and this diary has humour and discloses a strong feminine personality. 


Through Yorkshire. By Gorpon Home. Dent. 2s. 

Here is a pleasant little book of things worth seeing by an author 
who is also his own effective illustrator. Mr. Home is inclined to 
history and legend, geology and architecture. He has also good 
words for the wild moors and pays a just tribute to the beautiful 
country round the old town of Pickering and the Esk Valley. The 
house is pictured at Kirby Moorside where the second Duke of Bucking- 
ham died. He did not end, as Pope declared for effect, “in the worst 
inn’s worst room.” At Rievaulx careful clearing up is being done by 
the Office of Works, but Byland Abbey is still untouched. Beverley, 
which is little visited, has a minster and a parish church both of excep- 
tional beauty. Wharfedale, near which are two of the most striking 
pieces of rock and water in Yorkshire, Malham Cove and Gordale 
Scar, is scantily noticed, but a great deal has been got into the routes 
of the eleven chapters. Mr. Home does not write for the motorist, 
but he should attract the walker who has a real interest in English 
scenery and tradition. 


George Jacob Holyoake. By Josern McCase. Life-Stories of Famous 
Men. Watts and Co. 3s. 6d. 

It is now ten years or so since Mr. McCabe published his large, two- 
volume Life of Holyoake. He has now compressed this into a small 
book of little more than a hundred pages. The result is a useful 
biography, somewhat marred by Mr. McCabe’s habit of collecting the 
commonplace utterances of famous men about his subject. The 
facts of Holyoake’s life, his varied activities in the Co-operative and 
Chartist movements, in the Secularist movement which he founded, 
and latterly as a Gladstonian, are accurately stated. Holyoake lived 
to be nearly ninety, and was mixed up with every phase of Radical 
and “Reform” activity between 1880 and the end of the century. 
Mr. McCabe naturally thinks of him as above all a Secularist ; but 
he also treats fully of his work for Co-operation, and makes Holyoake’s 
— in Co-operative development clearer than other writers have 
made it. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been comparatively slack, as is usual 
during holiday times, but several incidents of an inter- 
esting nature have occurred. The two recent issues of 

French shipping debentures, viz., Chargeurs Réunis and the 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique—both 6} per cent. bonds 
offered at 92} per cent.—are quoted at discounts of 7 and 6 
respectively, a circumstance which, it is to be presumed, will 
serve as an indication that British capital is at last shy in coming 
forward to assist French industry, so long as the policy of the 
French Government follows a line inimical to the interests of 
British industry. Of the two foreign municipal loans offered 
this week, one is of an unusual character, in the shape of a joint 
loan by twenty-six Danish municipalities. Although large in 
number they are evidently small in size, for the population of the 
whole twenty-six amounts to only 272,400, or little more than 
that of Nottingham, but the publicly owned assets exceed the 
total debt, and the revenue figures are satisfactory. Union is 
strength, and this method of enabling a number of small local 
authorities by joining together in a loan and giving a joint 


guarantee, to secure funds at a low rate of interest is worthy of 
attention. The issue consists of £2,000,000 of 5 per cent. bonds 
at 93} per £100, the loan being redeemable during thirty-five 
years, by a sinking fund commencing July 1st, 1932, to be applied 
to half-yearly purchases of bonds, or drawings if the price is 
above par. 
* @ s 

The other foreign municipal loan is that of the city of Prague, 
or Greater Prague as it is termed in the prospectus, which offers 
£1,500,000 of 7} per cent. bonds at £92 10s. per £100. The loan 
is redeemable by a sinking fund beginning next year and termin- 
ating not later than 1952, to be applied annually to the purchase 
of bonds if under par, and to drawings if over that figure. The 
proceeds of the loan go to the acquisition of the city’s gas works 
and the extension of the municipally owned electricity, water 
and tramway undertakings, all receipts from which are to be 
paid into a special banking account, out of which will be trans- 
ferred fortnightly instalments sufficient to cover interest and 
sinking fund payments on the sterling loan. The American 
portion of this loan, $7,500,000, has already been over-subscribed. 
The population of Prague, which in 1920 absorbed thirty-eight 
suburbs, is given as 676,000. The recently issued Czecho-Slovak 
8 per cent. loan still stands at a small discount, which, in my 
opinion, is wholly undeserved and is probably due to the fact 
that our public does not discriminate between the economic 
position of that country and other Central European countries. 
That loan is now purchasable at about £95 10s. per £100, and 
both it and the Greater Prague loan now offered are very attrac- 
tive high yielding investments. 

* * * 

The rise in the value of sterling in New York as expressed in 
American dollars has aroused a good deal of comment in the 
City. On Tuesday the quotation reached $4.51} to the &, 
which is the highest rate recorded since July, 1919. This rise 
has astonished the foreign exchange market and everyone else, 
for it is certainly not justified by the trade position, and, in 
ordinary circumstances, British interests would now be buying 
dollars to meet our heavy autumn liabilities on the cotton and 
wheat we import from America at that time of the year. No 
doubt the rise in the value of the £ is largely due to the fact 
that America continues to lend big’ sums to Europe, and to 
invest in both this and other European countries by the purchase 
of Stock Exchange securities and business undertakings. The 
United States is not yet importing British coal as a result of the 
coal miners’ strike, so that the explanation is not to be found here, 
In some respects the rise in the value of the £ in New York is 
gratifying—the parity of exchange is $4.83%—as it lessens the 
amount we have to pay the United States both in satisfaction 
of our debt and in payment of the foodstuffs and raw materials 
we have to import from that country ; but it cuts both ways, 
for as the depreciation of our currency expressed in dollars grows 
less, it increases the capacity of American manufacturers to 


compete in our markets. 
* * * 


Just before the Whitsun holiday the two anxiously awaited 
oil company dividends were declared. The Royal Dutch 
announced a final dividend of 16 per cent. which, with the 
interim dividend of 15 per cent. declared in January, makes a 
total for the year of 31 per cent. against 40 per cent. for the 
previous year. The dividends for the last five years have been 
48, 40, 45, 40 and 81 per cent., but the fall is not so great as it 
looks, for in June, 1920, shareholders were given the privilege 
of taking up new shares at par, although they were quoted at 
something like five times that figure. The Shell late on Tuesday 
night announced a balance dividend of 17} per cent. which, with 
the interim dividend of 10 per cent. already paid, makes a total 
of 27} per cent. for the year, free of income tax. This is the 
first time since 1913 that the dividend has been less than 35 per 
cent., free of income tax, in spite of the fact that large distribu- 
tions of bonus shares have been made. The past year has been 
less prosperous than usual in the oil trade, and the two giants 
referred to have no doubt deemed it advisable to reduce their 
distributions, although their reserves, public and hidden, are so 
gigantic that they could, if they wished, pay dividends of almost 
any magnitude. 

. * * 

It is not many companies which in these bad times can show 
a record profit, but such is the case with Virol, Limited, which 
shows for the year ended March 31st last a gross profit of £165,699 
as against £141,930 in the previous year. The dividend is in- 
creased from 15 to 17} per cent. Both the Board and the mother 
company, Bovril, Limited, may be congratulated on so good @ 
showing. A. Emi Davies. 
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LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - = £16,500 ,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - =  £10,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3,500 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
—~", Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agente throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 


Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 








PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a firm on the 
death of a partner. Life Assurance is the 
ideal way of providing the necessary amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 














LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 


99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fcs. 25,000,000, 


Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 

















Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early in 

the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 




















TO BE LET, SOLD AND WANTED. 


ELWYN GARDEN CITY.—House, well-situated, vacant in 


September.— Box 751, THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great Si Kin, 
way, London, W.C. 2 ee ” 


HREE ROOMS, UNFURNISHED - gas-cooker, water, charming 
view, in any & garden, but apart. Suit young couple or ladies. {9 3 months; 
__ £36 a year inclusive. 17 miles London.—Cuaariwoop, Oxshott, Surrey. 


( ‘OTSWOLDS.—‘To Let, furnished, 6-roomed Modern Cottage for 6 
months from November; low rental.—Mrs. ALLcorr, Campden, Glos. 


EFINED COTTAGE HOME (400 ft.) in beautiful rural Herts. 
fase ground, farm produce, outside sanitation,—Foxies, Cottage, 
end, Hemel Hempstead. 


LOOMEEU RY. —2 or 3 bright furnished rms. Gas-ckr., el. 
light, Everything found.—lLetter first, L. C., 16 Woburn Bldgs., W.C. 1. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 

Gentlemen and Ladies. First CLASS THROUGHOUT. 
july 11%. DOLOMITES AND OBERAMMERGAU. 4 weeks. 79 gns. 
Sept. 26. NORTH ITALIAN ART CITIES, 4 weeks. 79 gus. 

Miss Bisuop, F.R.G.S., Auckland Rd., Upper Norwood, London, 8.E. 19. 


Cl IMBING HOLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND 
THE CO-OPERATIVE HOLIDAYS ASSOCIATION 

(An Association founded in 1893 for promotion of rational enjoyment of leisure 

atranges attractive climbing holidays at its Centres at CHAMPEX 

(4,567 feet) and at FIONNAY (5,000 feet) in the Canton Valais. 
For full particulars of these and of the British Centres of the Associa- 

tion send stamp to the CONTINENTAL CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 

College House, Brunswick Street, Manchester. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding 1} House. 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. Gas stove 
in bedrooms. Private car. —Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 

ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central; quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. RocERS. 
(Cookery diploma.) 






































REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the ty Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan Stock 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. rt. 





RIGHTON BOARDING RSTABLIERMENT. All bedrooms 
age Hight, hot water, gas fires. , varied, generous dict.—Tariff from 
Mr. . MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Best Rambling and Climbing 
Centre in Lakeland. Tonic air; no East winds; wildest scenery. Victoria 
Hotel. Private and comfortable. 








HERE NATURE CURES AND SCIENCE AIDS- 
HEREFORD NATURE CURE HYDRO, 
Uplands, Aylstone Hill, Hereford. 
OTEL PENSION, Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellent cuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 








WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. Terms from 7s. a day. 








AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab. (A.M.P.) 1849. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £47,000, 000 ~=— Annual Income - - £6,750,000 


“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 
world from the policy-holders’ point of view.’ 
—Bourne’ 3 Insurance Directory. 
Apply for Prospectus to . the 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 

















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. pe 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A Course of Three Lectures on “THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY FROM 1908 TO 1918” will be given (in 
English) by Professor ALFRED PRIBRAM (Professor of History in 
the University of Vienna) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(Gower Street, W.C.1.), on JUNE 12th, 14th, and 16th, at 5.30 p.m. 
The Chair at the First Lecture will be taken by The Right Hon. VIS- 
COUNT HALDANE, O.M., K.T., F.R.S. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. Syllabus obtainable on application to the 


undersigned. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN DANCING. 
MARGARET MORRIS METHOD. 
HE MODERN SCHOOL OF DANCE are holding their Second 
Summer School in the Cotswolds from July 31st to September oth. 
Dancing, Colour and Design, Musical Appreciation, Dalcroze 
Lectures and Performances.—For full particulars apply Miss K. E. 
Warncop, 65 Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


HE GREENLEAF THEATRE SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAMA, 
at Stroup, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, from July 29th to September 30th, 1922, for the 
training of Author, Director and Actor. The course is under the direction of 

CoNSTANCE SMEDLEY and MAXWELL ARMFIELD, who for five years have been teaching 
their methods of Rhythmic Drama in America. Further particulars may be obtained 
from ARTHUR BLANCH, LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH, by sending stamped-addressed 


envelope. 








GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY, 
for girls from 8 to 14 zones of aan, will be —— in September by Miss I, 1, 
RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Honours School of Modern History, mA. 
Dublin, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss 
GWENDOLINE RHYS, House Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
FEES : 180 to 220 guineas a year, inclusive. 
The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORT 
SCHOOL. Applications for admission should be addressed to Miss Ruys, at St. David's, 
as soon as ble. Interviews by appointment only, before September 6th. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals ang 





as members of general community. Independent study. S attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities, Ww. 
qualifiedstaff. Principal: THeopora E. K. = 





DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—For information apply 

ANGLO-Swiss EDUCATIONAL AGENCY (Lausanne and 21 St. George’s Square, 

S.W. 1), which represents many of the best Schogls and arranges for conducted 
parties of pupils. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 


T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa. 
tional ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard’s Cross is sity- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Privcipar, 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBsTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St, 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

ts are abroad. Fee, 160 neas. Simple, natural, happy home life, with 











WO LECTURES by Dr. JAMES PORTER MILLS on Psychical 
Healing, Spiritual Healing, Steinway Hall, Seymour Street, 
W.1. Thursdays, June 15th, 8.30 p.m., Jume 22nd, 3 p.m. 

Tickets 3s. and 1s., from THE SECRETARY, 44 South Molton Street, 
W.1, or Steinway Hall. 


the p 
suitable food and —T conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes 
from the sea. Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School, 


O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. 

THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN (recognised by the Board 

of Education), for Boys and Girls, 10-17 years of age. Inclusive fee {99 
per annum.—Full particulars from the Heap Master. 








[PSRROEATIONAL, SUMMER SCHOOL, July 4th to r1th- 

Subject: “Tue CHRISTIAN ORDER OF Society.” Distinguished lecturers- 

Serious thinking. Free discussion. Beautiful country house in Derbyshire- 
Rambles and sports.—Particulars, 92 St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A Day School. Girls 8to18. Residence and Education {125 ~ 
Education without residence {40 Bop : Mise Arices J. Rominson, 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 


HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet G » 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
surer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board ef 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1, 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 


spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


U NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the Sir Ernest Cassel Readership 
in Commerce, with special reference to Transport, tenable at the 
London School of Economics. Salary {750 a year. Applications 
(12 copies) must be received not later than first post on June 21st, 1922, 
by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 
S.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 














ANTED, able, young Governess, for country, early in September. 
Agreeable, intelligent; good walker. P.N.E.U. lines preferred. Boy 8.— 
—) 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballin Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

An Experimental School offering a -Class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, , Games. Free time-tables. 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and mestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicwotts and the 


Misses 
MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS: 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton ye Cam 





sel: 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description; to 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and ye Papers - The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 meas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its owm grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DatLcrozE EURYTHMICS TAUGET. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, Miss MILDRED STEELE. 








State salary, &c., to Mrs. RUSSELL, Bryan’s Ground, Presteign, Rad hi 





W OULD any Medical Woman care to teach elementary Anatomy and 
Physiology to classes in a large girls’ school, one hour from London, during the 

autumn and spring terms? It would be necessary to spend two consecutive 
days, staying the night between; three days would be better still—Mrs. Burton- 
Brown, Prior’s Field, Godalming. 


De ANY READER of THE NEw ‘STATESMAN require the services 

of a cheerful and capable lady, who is an excel'ent needlewoman (particularly 

good at mending), good pianist, fond of children and books, and willing to 

make herself generally useful ?—Box 750, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 


in this College to become Teachers of G ha, wae Comme of SE 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics en the S 


System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


KING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL, S&S KENSINGTON. 


DAY SCHOOL worked on modern lines for Children from 3 to 
14 years. Fully qualified staff.—For prospectus apply to the PrinciPal, 
33 COURTFIELD GARDENS, LONDON, S.W. 5. 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of Tut New 
STATESMAN it is mecessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 

or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 

A Postal Subscription costs :— 

One Year »~— oo a Be oe 

Six Months , 4, «.. Is. Od, 

One Quarter, post free .... 7s. 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


OOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
Osnornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


Ww: BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price lis 
or send ga:ments for free estimate.—LonDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “E »» 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


L #428 TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 22J Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 














RR PADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN " are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 

of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line pet 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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